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MEXICAN HOSTILITY 


OME OF OUR editors see very little significance in 
S Mexico’s recent anti-American riots, with their stoning 
of consulates, insults to the flag, and cries of “ Death to 
Americans,” in Mexico City, Guadalajara, Ciudad Porfirio 
Diaz, Monterey, Mermosillo, and other Mexican towns. '‘l'o 
such observers, these outbreaks 
seem only the ebullitions of 
rowdyism in a few Mexican lo- 
ealities, excited by a similar ex- 
hibition of rowdyism in Texas, 
where a Mexican murderer was 
lynched. Other editorial observ- 
ers, however, discern the real 
explanation of these flare-ups in 
a wide-spread Mexican feeling 
of hostility against our people. 
This smoldering hostility, ex-~ 
plains the New Orleans Pica- 
yune, “is as old as the war with 
Mexico in 1846-47, and, while it 
has sometimes remained for a 
while quiescent, it is easily 
‘aroused to fever heat by almost 
any occurrence.” The riots, de- 
clares the Columbus Dispatch, 
were “an outburst of long re- 
prest hatred,” and this view is 
shared by the Milwaukee F'ree 
Press, the Indianapolis Star, 
the Chicago Tribune, the Rich- 
mond News-Leader, the Denver 
Times, the Savannah News, the 
Charleston Post, the New Or- 
leans Times-Democrat, the Oak- 
land Tribune, and The Arizona 
Republican (Phoenix, Ariz.).. 
Says the last-named paper, which 
is near enough to the border to 
be something of an authority: 
“The most optimistic friends 
of Mexico expect that civil war will break out soon after Diaz 
passes from the scene, and when matters reach that stage each 
faction will try to gain strength for itself by arousing the 


rabble against Americans—for the cry: ‘Down with the 
Americans!’ is the most popular of all issues in Mexico.” 
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Ambassador Henry Lane Wilson, who is the object of hostility in 
the city of Mexico because he represents the United States. 
was assaulted by the mob. He accuses the Mexican police of stand- 
ing idly by while the Stars and Stripes were insulted, 
that he does not hold the Mexican Government responsible for the 
outrage, nor does he doubt that the representations which he made 
will receive prompt consideration.’’ 
like every good diplomat, he has his chin well in hand. 


A Washington dispatch to the New York Times mentions the 
fact that Mexico has an army of about 30,000 effectives, and 
goes on to say: 


“It is recognized in official circles that the situation is strained 
and that it would take but a trifle at any moment to place the 
two countries in a position of imminent hostility. ..... 

“The financial and labor conditions in Mexico, which make 

it possible for United States 
capital to earn enormous profits 
there, have during the past few 
yeays greatly increased the 
growth of secret and Socialistic 
organizations throughout Mex- 
ico, and the feeling against the 
United States has been growing 
stronger and more outspoken.” 


Other papers, however, dis- 
count the significance of the 
anti-American demonstrations, 
declaring that they are no more 
truly representative of Mexican 
sentiment toward the United 
States than the Texas lynching 
is representative of a general 
American feeling toward Mex- 
ico and Mexicans. “ These ebul- 
litions of borderland lawless- 
ness,” says the New York 
Tribune, emphasizing this view, 
“no more alienate the two 
great North American Repub- 
lics than the ‘weeds along a 
hedgerow separate two adjacent 
and neighborly estates.” 

As gathered from the dis- 
patches, the facts that have 
pushed into the foreground this 
question of international senti- 
ment are briefly as follows: At 
Rock Springs, Texas, on No- 
vember 3, Antonio Rodriguez, 
said to be a Mexican citizen, 
was burned at the stake after 
he had confest to the murder of Mrs. Lem Henderson, a 
ranchman’s wife. This mob outrage was. exploited by cer- 
tain Mexican papers as a demonstration against Mexicans 
in general, with the result that anti-American rioting broke 
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Mr, ELEPHANT—“ Because you were born, my son.” 
—Morris in the Spokane Spokesman-Review. 











WHAT THIS ELECTION MEANS. 
—wWesterman in the Columbus Ohio State Journal. 


WHO DID IT? 


out in Mexico City and a number of other Mexican towns. 
During these riots the American flag was trampled, spit upon, 
and burned, American citizens were assaulted in the streets, 
their homes and places of business were stoned, and our consu- 
lates mobbed. As an example of the inflammatory literature 
which incited these outbreaks we quote from the New York 
Sun a printed circular issued in Mexico City and signed by 
students of the various colleges: 


“The telegraphic report relative to the death of Antonio 
Rodriguez in Rock Springs places in manifest attention before 
the eyes of the public the cruel, despotic, and savage nature 
of the Americans of the South against the unfortunate Mexi- 
cans who have crossed the Rio.Grande in search of work 

“Nothing can excuse the furious acts of the people of Rock 
Springs who overpowered the police and forced an entrance to 
the jail, taking therefrom an unarmed man, carrying him out- 
‘side of the city, bathing him in petroleum, and then setting fire 
tohim. We can imagine the infernal scene on a lonesome plain 
of Texas, among cowboys filled with anger and whisky, show- 
ing the race prejudice which they feel toward us. . 

“ With his foot in the furnace Rodriguez died for the country 
he loved, for his Mexico whose frontiers were so far, for his 
barbarous Mexico where justice still reigns, for his barbarous 
Mexico where murderers are not burned alive, for his Mexico 
where sentiments of humanity exist and where tribunals are 
supplied to punish offenders against the law. Barbarous Mexico 
they call our country, they who applied the torch to the clothes 
of Rodriguez; barbarous Mexico they who defied and outraged 
the law, snatching from it a man whose life ought to have 
been sacred because it was under society’s protection; barbar- 
ous Mexico, they, those organized assassins of defenseless 
strangers and opprest negroes; barbarous Mexico they, those 
idolizers of the dethroned king of the prize-ring, Jim 


“Whatever may be said about the harmony between Mexico 
and the United States, and in spite of the officious newspapers 
which publish things to the contrary, it is known that this har- 
mony is only diplomatic and exists only between the two chan- 
celleries. Actually the Yankee does not honor us nor believe 
in our civilization and has not ceased to consider us overbear- 
ingly, believing us to be a people ignorant, idiotic, lazy, and 


“But here are those who have defamed us laid bare to the 
eyes of an indignant humanity. Look, they are not heroes of 
civilization nor of learning, they are not citizens who respect 
the laws of their country. They are not denizens of a country 
which they say is at the head of civilization. They are follow- 
ers of Torquemada. They are the ones who invade the road of 
the law and snatch from the law its prisoners. They are the 


cowardly assassins of an unarmed man.’ They stood by and 
were sprinkled with the blood of their victim, which also be- 
smirched the escutcheon of their vaunted civilization, leaving 
on it a stain that can never be effaced and which provokes 
the loathing of mankind. 

“In the name of our national civilization, in the name of the 
most elevated sentiments of humanity and justice, we cry out 
on those assassins of Rock Springs.” 


If permanent evil results follow this sequence of international 


» incidents, says the Boston Advertiser, “ they will be sentiment- 


ally or emotionally nourished and developed, rather than logi- 
i 
cally created.” This paper goes on to say: 


“The relations between the United States and the Latin- 
American nations are at a delicate balance to-day—not as be- 
tween peace and its opposite, but between the suspicion which 
has characterized those nations in their regard for the United 
States, and a full understanding of the mutual interests con- 
cerning both North and South America. — It is essential, almost, 
that the Central and South American nations should hav? a 
friendly regard for the United States. 

“In commerce we have allowed ourselves to be crowded, and 
in some instances outstript, by German and English trade com- 
petitors in the rich Latin-American field. A new realization 
of the importance and opportunity in better relations has led 
to the hope that through wise diplomacy and intelligent devel- 
opment of trade facilities, the United States might win its 
logical share, which should be large, of the trade to the south 
of us. A little suspicion excited through delay in adjusting 
this present affair might be insidious poison in the Latin- 
American mind. Itis a point which our State Department will 
bear in mind.” 


The New York Sun offers the following ironical admonition: 


“The lynchers should really be careful and restrict their ele- 
vating exhibitions to the persons of American citizens. Grant- 
ing for the sake of conciliation that lynching is an acknowl- 
edged institution in many reputable parts of the country, it 
must none the less be emphasized that there are limits even to 
the most deeply ingrained folk-customs. ...... 

“ Citizens, if you must lynch, lynch Americans. No patriotic 
lyncher will, we are sure, willingly plunge his beloved country 
into trouble abroad. So let the foreigner, the outlander, and 
the greaser alone. Pick some victim whom the Stars and 
Stripes alone protects.” 


Mexico City dispatches refer also to a possible boycott of 
American goods in Mexico. “If this threat is carried out,” re- 
marks the Brooklyn Times, “ heavy loss will be suffered in every 
manufacturing town of the Union.” 
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‘‘a PERFECTLY CORKING TIME.” 
—Mayer in the New York Times. 





WHAT WE DO WITH 


WHY IOWANS LEAVE HOME 


[= EXODUS from Iowa, recorded in the census re- 
turns, showing an actual loss in population since 1900, 
“is a testimony to the essential prosperity of the State.” 
This is the flattering unction which the editor of the Des Moines 
Register and Leader bids his disappointed fellow Iowans lay 
to their patriotic souls. Iowa lands, it seems, have more than 
doubled in value in the ten years, “ and to-day bring a price 
that was unknown in this country ten years ago.” Now, “ how 
could that be if the depopulation’ was not a sign of prosperity 
rather than of distress ?” 

This argument has some force, agrees the Boston Herald, 
and the Knoxville Sentinel admits that “ Iowa farms sell at such 
a high price that farmers with large families are tempted to 
sell and remove to a country where farms for all can be estab: 
lished with the proceeds of the sales.” The Louisville Courier- 
Journal is of like mind; Iowa’s population, it reminds us, was 
2,231,853 in 1900, this year 2,224,771, a decrease of 7,082, or 
0.3 per cent.—‘* a remarkable contrast to the showing that was 
made in the decade from 1890 to 1900, when the State increased 
in population 319,572, or 16.7 per cent.” Yet, insists the Louis- 
ville paper, the important fact is that the falling off has been 
entirely in the rural districts, the cities and towns having 
grown “at arate equal to the average of increase shown by 
cities and towns throughout the country.” 

Like Missouri’s stationary rural population, the dwindling 
ranks of the Iowa farmers simply give one more proof of the 
drift of population to the cities, say the Chicago Tribune, the 
Philadelphia Press, and many other papers. 

“ A decrease in the population of one of the States has been 
a rare phenomenon in American history,” notes the New York 
Tribune, which is convinced “that the limit of agricultural 
development pure and simple is rapidly being reached in 
States of the type of Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas.” To get 
more people, they must develop factories, is the conclusion. 
One disagreeable result of the drop in population, according to 
The Tribune, is that 

“Towa will undoubtedly lose one member of the House of 
Representatives under the new apportionment. With a ratio of 
either 215,000 or 220,000 there will be population enough for 
only ten districts instead of eleven.” 

The young farmers of Missouri and Iowa are leaving for 
Oklahoma, Texas, the Pacific coast, and the Canadian North- 
west for the same reason that their fathers and grandfathers 


Copyrighted, 1910, by the New York ‘‘ Evening Post.”? 


THE BLUEBIRD—FOR HAPPINESS. 
‘*—-Walker in the New York Evening Post. 


OUR EX-PRESIDENT. 


left the New England hill-farms half a century ago, declares 
the Washington Post ; they are simply “ leaving dear lands for 
cheap lands.” 


“ But for that law of economics Massachusetts would be more 
densely populated than is Belgium, and Kentucky would have a 
denser population than Rhode Island.” 


ARE WE CONSERVATION-CRAZY ? 
M “= WESTERNERS think we are, says a writer who 





has figured out for the first time, as far as we have 

seen, the stupendous area of land now being held up 
by the Government’s conservation policy. It appears that pub- 
lic lands aggregating more than the combined areas of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, both Virginias, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois 
have already been withdrawn from entry in the United States, 
according to the figures of Mr. Robert D. Heinl. The conserva- 
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By courtesy of ‘‘ Leslie's Weekly.”” Copyrighted, 1910, by the Leslie and Judge Co. 


CONSERVATION AT A GLANCE. 


The black sections indicate the percentage of lands in each 
State withdrawn by the Government. The dotted section represents 
an area equal to the aggregate of all these withdrawals. 


tion movement, he declares, in Leslie’s Weekly (New York), 
has closed to the settler neariy 300,000,000 acres of the public 
domain. The writer seems to sympathize with Governor Norris, 
of Montana, whose curt explanation of conservation enthusiasm 
among Easterners is: “ They have eaten their cake, now they 
want some of ours.” In Mr. Heinl’s article we read: 
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LONG AND STEEP. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 





GRAND OLp Party—*“ Is it a Bleriot or an Antoinette?” 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


NO LARK. 


“ There is hardly passing comment in the East when the state- 
ment is made that virtually half of great Montana is closed, 
with 42,000,000 acres withdrawn. We reckon New York a State 
of magnificent area, but in the West over 30,000,000 acres—a 
larger area than all the Empire State—is withheld from the 
people of Idaho. That is 57 per cent. of the State. Where 
before she had 50,000,000 acres to offer new-comers, Idaho now. 
has 13,000,000—a tract barely the size of West Virginia. 

“From the following table the reader may see at a glance the 
vast areas of land actually withdrawn. Nor is this data guess- 
work. Every figure has been taken from official statistics fur- 
nished by the General Land Office, Department of the Interior, 
at Washington: 


LANDS WITHDRAWN BY THE GOVERNMENT 


(Figures corrected to September, 1910.) 
Per cent. of Total Total Acreage With- 
Acreage of State drawn from Public 





Withdrawn. Use in State. 
CS eer ee 23 16,646,477 
PII fo aos. erence sees 9.5 3,189,781 
RIO as sda Oeas 32 32,030,838 
SPD oss Wcumnice aus akc 33 21,557,915 
ON oe ae eet 2.3 712,291 
RR Re ern: 57 30,603 393 
MN sos os iarg ney a's w eco ck 6 302,387 
SIE Bay ak. De a 1.4 414,720 
SNS oy Cl a war 4 163,373 
er ee ee 2.2 1,204,486 
SO SoS. tasiveawecie 45 42,009,943 
SE os 6 50 So's vi ewe bes 2.2 1,085,152 
ng, SEPA S Sr Sas = 9.2 6,342,215 
New Mexico .............. 19.9 15,576,384 
NOG TOE. 6s sea aS 41.1 18,488,964 
Fe aa gore m 108,880 
ca os he ss waa ee 20 18,076,473 
South Dakota ............. 9.7 4,805,127 
| WRRGe-AaNnaRE SRE ea oe 27 14,309,006 
TER So oes ONS Ao 35 15,158,427 
WIG... eS as 30.9 24,548,145 


“The thousands of settlers who would naturally occupy those 
enormous tracts of land, much of it as fine as‘any in the United 
States, are excluded. Largely because of these withdrawals, 
Canada, in nine years up to 1909, has gained nearly 400,000 im- 
migrants from our Northwest. At the present time 100,000 
good, sturdy American farmers are leaving this country annu- 
ally. If the land had not been withdrawn, there might be an 
occasional farm which would go into the hands of undesirable 
settlers, but this would be counterbalanced over and again by 
bona-fide residents. The growth of population in the several 
.Western States in question is being dangerously retarded. 

“The forest reserves, national parks, and like reservations 
have been permanently withdrawn. Other portions may be placed 
again within the reach of the people. The truth is that there 


remains in the public domain less than 700,000,000 acres that 
are unappropriated and unreserved, and, as has been pointed 
out, only a small per cent. of this residue is attractive or ever 
will be attractive to settlers. 1t includes the Bad Lands of the 
West, the irreclaimable deserts, barren summits, and worthless 
mountain country. The most desirable lands that have not 
passed to private ownership are now held up by the Govern- 
ment. Two-thirds of the land remaining in the public domain 
has never been surveyed.” 





FALLING PRICES 


NSTEAD of the chorus of jubilation we might expect over 
I the recent announcements of lower and still falling food- 
prices, we find in the press a surprizing variety of com- 
ment. As was to be expected, of course, Democratic papers 
hasten to explain to us how their party’s victory and lower food 
prices are simply cause and effect. Thus the New York World 
(Dem.) remarks that the trusts and combines stood pat on 
high prices as long as the people stood pat with their votes, 
and no longer. And to those who see in this year’s unprece- 
dented corn crop an adequate and non-partizan explanation of 
the decline, the same paper replies: “If it is the big corn crop 
alone that is bringing down the price of meats, how is it tha: 
its influence is felt before it is out of the shock?” “Cheap 
corn appeared only recently,” it adds, “ and it takes more than 
a month to turn corn into pork or beef.” 

Republican papers, on the other hand, are equally quick to 
point out that even in regard to its pet issue, the cost of living, 
the Democratic party’s proverbial ill-luck still pursues it, since 
the decline in prices is taking place before the party has had a 
chance to use its newly delegated power, either to cut the 
tariff or to trounce the trusts. “There has been no time as yet 
for the election to produce any economic effect on the cost of 
living,” declares the New York Globe (Rep.), which adds ironi- 
cally: “It is, of course, conceivable that food prices were going 
down anyway as a result of economic conditions with which 
the election had nothing to do.” The Pittsburg Sun (Ind.) sug- 
gests yet another reason: “ Reduction in meat prices in the 
psychological moment preceding the trial of the Beef-Trust 
magnates may be viewed possibly in the light of modifying 
public sentiment and tempering a verdict to impose a fine in- 
stead of a sentence to imprisonment.” 
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THE NEW JACK-KNIFE. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


AFTER MANY YEARS. 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


HIS HOUR. 


An unexpected comment comes from the Chicago Farmers 
and Drovers Journal, which, in a somewhat mixt metaphor, 
complains that “on all sides are the bears in the foodstuffs 
market,” and “ they’re all taking a shot at the farmers’ pros- 
perity.” Lest the ultimate consumer rejoice too soon over the 
promise of lower prices, this farm journal admonishes him as 
follows: 


“If we scare the farmer into the belief that he is going to 
have a year of mean prices, will he not aim toward retrench- 
ment by closing down on some of his expenditures for farm 
improvements and necessities, and thus effect an era of busi- 
ness dulness all around? The farmer, we must bear in mind, is 
a big buyer of all commodities, and if he can not see his way 
clear to derive a decent profit from his farm labors, it would 
appear natural to expect some little retrenchment in his baying 
CRPARTEY no Sn a 

“In live stock especially the farmer must be given a fair 
price, since, altho the feed is cheaper and there is an abund- 
ance of it, the first cost of the cattle, hogs, and sheep stood 
the live-stock farmer a high figure. Hemust geta price above 
the average of most recent years in order to come out without 
a loss, and if there happens to be a big loss, the crop for another 
season ahead will be materially reduced, inasmuch as a season 
of financial loss in feeding is not conducive to broadening feed- 
ing operations for the next season. 

“The farmer has not reached that financial state where he 
can pocket a heavy loss and look pleasant. The money he has 
made in recent years has been put back into legitimate invest- 
ment lines which have gone a long way toward establishing a 
generally thriving industrial situation, which has helped the 
country at large. Do not predict too many dire things for the 
farmer, else his reluctance to reinvest his money may bring 
partial business stagnation upon us all.” 


The Chicago Record-Herald (Ind.) takes a rap at “those 
theorists who have convinced themselves that prices can not 
possibly decline, but must go on increasing, because of the 
superabundance of gold and the consequent ‘ cheapening ’ of 
money.” It goes'on to say: 


“On the other hand, those who have taken the common-sense 
view of the situation and have attributed the high cost of liv- 
ing to many factors instead of one—to combination, overpro- 
duction, extravagance, waste, the multiplicity of middlemen, 
neglect of farming as compared with other industries, ete.— 
will not be nearly so hard put to it to account for a real and 
fairly general tendency downward, tho they will insist that 
permanent improvement is impossible without science, effi- 
ciency, and economy in production and distribution.” 





Meanwhile the facts giving rise to all this discussion are 
briefly as follows: During the past few weeks the Bureau of 
Statistics has discovered a downward tendency in commodity 
prices both at home and abroad. At the same time the Gov- 
ernment’s Crop Reporter announces that this year’s corn crop 


in the United States reaches record dimensions, being estimated 


at 3,121,381,000 bushels; and that the aggregate production of 
all crops for the year is 7.6 per cent. greater than last year, 
and more than 9 per cent. greater than the average annual 
production of the preceding five years. In addition to this the 


. Chicago packers state that they have already cut prices several 


cents a pound, and predict further cuts to come. Last week, 
according to the New York' American, “ announcement was 
made simultaneously in New York City, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Kansas City, and other principal cities of the East and Middle 
West, that the great meat packers of the country and whole- 
salers have begun to reduce the price of meat and poultry.” 
The present situation, declares J. Ogden Armour, head of the 
firm of Armour & Company, “ is the result of an enormous corn 
crop and of previous higher prices which stimulated everybody 
to raise live stock.” A Chicago "dispatch to the New York 
Herald quotes him further as follows: 


“The packers’ prices to the retailers are based entirely on 
what we have to pay for live animals. Generally speaking, 
present prices are lower, and I believe they are working toward 
a still lower level. ...... 

“The consumer should not flatter himself with the thought 
there is to be a sudden drop from high to low prices and that 
his bills for meats are to be greatly reduced at once. That can 
not be and will not be. Still, I repeat that the conditions and 
the outlook presage a more and more favorable price situation 
for the consumer.” 


From James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, comes testi- 
mony similar in part: 


“We have had bumper crops, and meat prices should come 
down; that is, if no combine is formed among the dealers. My 
views apply to all kinds of meat. The crops have been such 
that a falling in price is the inevitable result. The only thing 
that can defeat this will be the taking of too great a toll after 
the products leave the hands of the farmers and before they 
reach the consumers.” 


Mr. Wilson, however, according to Washington dispatches, 
thinks that the reductions announced last week by the packers 
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are “abnormal” and temporary. As quoted in the New York 
Commercial he says: 


“The farmer with cattle on his hands must pay $35 a ton for 
his hay instead of $30, the price of a year ago, and rather than 
do this, he is sending his cattle to market. This has caused a 
flood of cattle in the Chicago market and accounts for the sud- 
den tumble in prices. This tumble is abnormal and will not be 
permanent. However, a plentiful corn crop and plenty of grain 
will enable the farmer to feed freely, and we should get a lower 
level of prices. Lower prices are certain to come provided that 
somewhere between the farmer and the consumer there is no 
combination or agreement to keep the prices up.” 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, of the Bureau of Chemistry, shares 
Secretary Wilson’s belief that the reductions in meat prices 
are not all that they seem. He is quoted as saying: 

* Developments will show that the interests are after some 
one. There may be some independent movement they hope to 
drive from cover or take into camp. The hands of the inter- 
ests at our throats just simply got tired from holding on. 


They have relaxed their hold temporarily in order that they 
may get a better and fresher grip.” 


Says a Washington correspondent of the New York Tribune: 


“The statements of Secretary Wilson and Dr. Wiley, if cor- 
rect, would account for the wide discrepancies in reductions of 
the prices of meat reported from various cities. In the West 
they were large, ranging in some cases from 20 to 25 per cent., 
while in New York they were comparatively small, averaging 
not more than two cents a pound.” 

Many witnesses are complaining that these reductions are at 
present lost somewhere between the packer and the ultimate 
consumer. But a Chicago dispatch checks their impatience 
with a reminder that “ the stock of supplies now in storage- 
rooms represents the higher values of the past,” and that 
“until this stock is pretty well distributed, prices for many 
kinds of meat will not show much decline.” The press gener- 
ally agree, however, that the apex in the cost of living has 
been passed. “The law of supply and demand is now working 







































































































THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY WILL NOW HAVE A FINE OPPORTUNITY 
TO SHOW HOW IT IS DONE. 


—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 























on the side of the consumer,” says the Washington Post; and 
in the New York Journal of Commerce we read: 











“ A general increase in the yield of cereal crops will speedily 
reduce the price of grain and affect the cost of bread and of 
the food of animals, but it will not have an immediate and 
direct effect upon the price of meat. That requires time, for 
cattle and hogs are not multiplied by one corn crop or immedi- 
ately prepared for market by its harvesting.” 
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THE FIFTH WOMAN-SUFFRAGE STATE 


OT ONLY DOES the adoption of a woman-suffrage 
amendment in the State of Washington add a fifth star 
to the blue field of the “ Votes-for-Women” flag, but 

with Idaho, Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming, it makes, as the 
Chicago Tribune notes, “a continuous belt of woman-suffrage 
territory stretching from the western boundary of Nebraska 
to the shores of the Pacific.” “It was 4 famous victory,” de- 


LINCOLN SAID 


Seventy-five years ago Abraham Lincoin 
said: ‘I go for all sharing the privileges 
of government who assist in bearing its 
burdens, by no means excluding women.”’ 











WOMEN SHOULD VOTE 











ONE OF THE POSTERS. 


A campaign feature was the weekly Votes for Women. Every 
copy contained a poster supplement, different with each issue, 
which the subscribers pasted up in all available places. 


clares the Spokane Spokesman Review. The 25,000 majority 
given the amendment was “ most decisive,” says the Spokane 
Chronicle, and it adds: 


“The effect of this victory upon politics will not be known 
until after a general election has been held in which the women 
will participate. It is not belieyed it will make much differ- 
ence in party lines. There is reason to hope, however, that the 
influence of the women voters will give great strength to moral 
forces and that the prospects of reform measures have been 
improved by giving the ballot to the women. 

“The suffragists did excellent work before election, conduct- 
ing a clean, orderly, intelligent campaign—the kind of cam- 
paign that deserves success. May they promptly start a new 
campaign to prove the wisdom of equal suffrage to other States 
by demonstrating that the women of Washington are wide- 
awake, progressive, active, and independent citizens, who know 
how to use the ballot and make that knowledge count.” 


The Seattle Town-Crier advises the women, now given the 
power of suffrage, “to stop, look, and listen.” And as if in 
answer to some such warning, Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, presi- 
dent of the Washington Equal Suffrage Association, makes a 
post-election statement. The Tacoma Ledger quotes her “ wise 
words concerning the use of the franchise for women”: 


“We are to be conservative, thoughtful, and helpful. We do 
want to thank the men, for it was they who made it possible, 
and to reassure them that we do not intend to rush into their 
affairs.” 


The fact that woman-suffrage amendments were lost in three 
other States does not detract in the least from the triumph, 
according to Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association’s press bureau. There was a net gain of 
one State. Moreover, in Oregon, we are told, the amendment 
there defeated would have given the vote to taxpaying women 
only } in South Dakota there were local-option complications ; 
in Oklahoma certain local conditions made success impossible 
almost from the start—‘* but in Washington, we made a straight- 
out fight, and we won!” 

Months before the election the suffragists had completed a 
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political organization, with State, county, and local head- 
quarters, and precinct captains. Every voter in the State re- 
ceived campaign literature, and a large number of them were 
personally interviewed. A weekly paper, Votes for Women, 
was published in Seattle, buttons, posters, and pamphlets were 
sent out, and in some cities booths were erected on the street- 
corners. The labor organizations and the Grange were enlisted 
on the side of the women. 

For four years, while Washington was a Territory, women 
had the franchise. Since it has been a State, “ this is the third 
time that a woman-suffrage amendment to the Constitution 
has been submitted,” says The Woman’s Journal (Boston). 
“In 1889, it was beaten by a majority of 19,386; in 1898, by a 
majority of only 9,882; and now in 1910 it wins by a majority 
of 25,000 and upward.” 

The press throughout the country quite generally and natur- 
ally agree that this election has added new impetus to the 
cause. The New York Evening Post is convinced that “the 
next decade ought to see various other victories, for enthusiasm 
grows among the workers, and with each battle they learn bet- 
ter how to carry on their campaigns.” The Denver News, pub- 
lished in a suffrage State, welcomes Washington to the “ little 
company which will soon become a great company, and which, 
sooner or later, will overspread the land.” This paper goes on 
to pay its respects to Mr. Richard Barry, whose article in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal says that woman suffrage in Utah, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and Idaho, has not accomplished any good, and 
implies that it has actually wrought much evil. Mr. Barry’s 
conclusions have been attacked by suffragists all over the 
country, and have been denied in every particular by George 
Creel in the columns of the Denver Post. To quote the Denver 
News again: 


“If it were possible to argue with prejudice, the spectacle of. 


five of the most progressive States in the country adopting 
woman suffrage ought to give pause to the petty slanders of 
the Barry-Bok type, now being given such circulation in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. If one might believe the wild wailings 
of Dicky Barry and Great. Aunt Bok, woman suffrage is the 
Beast of Revelation, the source of all evil, the organ of all the 





THE WOMEN 


of Washington Want 


THE BALLOT 
WHY? 


Those who obey laws should have something to say 
as to their making. 








Because 


Those who pay taxes to support government should 
be represented in government. 

Those who have the homes in charge should be able 
to aid in the law-making which protects and relates 
in any way to children and the home. 


Because 


Because 


Itis the most womanly, economical, and efficient way 
of influencing public affairs. 


Because 


Governmentisa question of the people, for the peo- 
ple, and should be by the people, not by men alone. 
Ithas been eminently successful wherever tried, both 
in the United States and in foreign countries. 


Women themselves wantit. There are 6,000,000 club 
Because women and 6,000,000 working women in the United 
States who are asking for the ballot. 


It is the only method of government that is moral 
and just. 


Because 
Because 


Because 











ONE OF THE PLACARDS USED IN THE WASHINGTON CAMPAIGN, 


woes of four States, and now to become the fountain of misrule 
for a fifth. Luckily, no one believes such slanders save the 
author and the publisher of the same, and there are times when 
we have our doubts about them. In any non-military country, 
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woman suffrage is natural, logical, and right. Being such, it 
will triumph; and those who try to turn back the march by 
croaking evil prophecies will get the dust of the procession for 
their reward.” 


The New York Times comments thus in a somewhat judicial 
tone on the “alternating 
condemnations and vin- 
dications of extending 
the electoral franchise 
to both sexes that come 
from the States where 
women have been voting 
for years”: 


“Impartial students 
of these contradictory 
reports have about come 
to the conclusion that 
matters political in the 
bi-suffrage States are 
about what they are in 
the others—that the ad- 
vocates of the plan 
would be right if they 
contented themselves 
with denying that its 
adoption has done any 
particular harm, while 
its opponents would be 
within the bounds of 
truth if they contended 
that no particular good 
has followed. When the 
people on ef€her side go 
further than this they 
seem very speedily to 
run short of facts or else 
rather obviously to credit or discredit woman suffrage with 
producing social phenomena resulting from different and 
much more widely extended causes.” 





By courtesy of ‘‘Collier’s Weekly.” 


MRS. EMMA SMITH DE VOE, 


President of the Washington Equal Suf- 
frage Association. After the victory in her 
State she said: ‘‘ We are to be conservative, 
thoughtful, and helpful.” 





TRUST FINES AND WORKERS’ WAGES 


TTORNEY-GENERAL Wickersham, according to a num- 
ber of the papers, has recently seen a new light. To 
what extent this illumination may be due to the fact 

that in this case the “Window Glass Trust” was the guilty 
party, we are not informed. He expected that the trust mag- 
nates, if found guilty, would be jailed, but it turned out that 
they were merely fined. The trust was dissolved, factories 
shut down and wages were cut, and the Attorney-General and 
observant editors are wondering if the punishment is really 
reaching the right victims. On November 11, it seems, the 
Imperial Window Glass Company was fined $2,590 in the Fed- 
eral Court at Pittsburg for violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. A fine of $500 was also imposed upon each of the 
fifteen individuals operating the corporation. A few days later 
a report came from Pittsburg that the company would dissolve, 
in obedience ,to the court, and also that the wages of the men 
employed by the concerns belonging to it would be cut 30 
per cent. 

When Mr. Wickersham heard of this, he was angry, or at 
least “noticeably indignant,” to quote one headline. Where- 
upon he issued a statement, which criticizes the sentence of 
the Federal Court, and, according to these same headlines, 
“ flays ” and “lashes” the action of the “ insolvent, greedy, and 
vicious” Glass Trust. In the statement given to the press 
the Attorney-General says that the Imperial Window Glass Com- 
pany was simply a selling agency, controlling some 50 con- 
cerns, and handling 97 per cent. of all the window-glass manu- 
factured in the United States. 


“It began business in January, 1910. By October 1, 1910, 
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prices had been advanced 70 per cent. over what they were 
in April, 1909. . . . During the ten months of its business the 
combination cleared about one million dollars, or 400 per cent. 
on its capital stock. It leased fifteen factories at high rentals 
for the sole purpose of keeping them closed and removing their 
product from the market.” ° 


This combination, gays Attorney-General Wickersham, he 
considered 


4 one of the most flagrant and intentional violations of the 


Anti-Trust Law which had been brought to the attention of 
the department. The Attorney-General further informed 
* counsel that he had given directions to have the cases pressed 
for conviction and to urge the imposition of sentences of 
imprisonment upon the principal offenders in case of conviction. 
+ “The defendants ‘appeared in court in Pittsburg and inter- 
posed pleas of nolo contendere, and despite the opposition of the 
istrict Attorney and Special Assistant Grovenor, who was 
present, the court only fined each of the individual defendants 
$500, and the corporation $2,500 and costs. It was stated to 
the court that the combination had been dissolved, and this was 
one of the considerations on which the court let the defendants 
go with a fine merely. 

“It was also stated that the combination during its existence 
had increased the wages of the glassblowers, and, as a matter 
of fact, the directors’ minutes disclosed the adoption of one 
resolution increasing wages 1214 per cent. Whether this was 
carried out or not did not' appear, but, at all events, as the 
combination -had:earrfed about 400 per cent. profit on its capital 
stock during the year of its existence, an increase of 1214 per 
cent. in wages can hardly be regarded as so entirely dependent 
upon the continued existence of the combination as to justify a 
reduction of 30 per cent. in wages upon the dissolution of the 
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combination. If the rumored action should prove to be sub. 
stantiated by fact, it would indicate a very mistaken leniency 
on the part of the Court in imposing sentence which it is hoped 
would not be followed on any other similar occasion.” 


The explanation of the members of the late trust is different, 
notes the New York Globe : 


“They say that when the combination wasn they were able 
because of the higher price for glass, to raise wages 30 pes 
cent. But with the factories again competing, glass prices are 
down, and wages are reduced to the old level. It is pointed 
out that it is ridiculous to say that because fines aggregating 
$10,000 were imposed, the wages of 10,000 men have been re- 
duced—that the reason for the wage reduction is not the fines, 
but the break up of the trust.” 


Nevertheless, The Globe declares that the contention of ihe 
Attorney-General is a good one. Another New York paper, 
The Press, also praises the new policy of the Department of 
Justice. But it does not find Mr. Wickersham fully: justified 
in his criticism of the Pittsburg court: 


“ That the Glass-Trust offenders did not go to prison was due 
much more to the erroneous general policy of the Department 
of Justice than to the weakness of the presiding judge. He may 
have felt, and one can hardly blame the court for so reasoning, 
that when immunity from imprisonmené was given to the Stand- 
ard Oil, Coal Trust, Beef Trust, and other conspicuous law- 
breakers, doing a great deal more harm and practising more 
wide-spread extortion than the Glass Trust, it would hardly be 
fair to pick out the lesser criminals for the first illustration of 
the sound principle that ‘ guilt is always personal ’ when the 
Sherman Law is violated,” 





PEBBLES FROM 


Tue best tariff ever—for the Democrats.—Charleston News and Courier. 

PRINCETON knows what to do with her ex-presidents.—St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. 

T. R., Oyster Bay. 
Washington Post. 

‘‘Tuey don’t call it Oyster Bay any more, they call it Blue Point,” says 
Martin W. Littleton. 

Tue Colonel may survive his political escapades of 1910, but he will never 
look the same.—Houston Post. 

Anp now the one imperative issue that looms above the landslide is the 
man who wants a job.—Newark News. 

PRESIDENT Tart wrote his Thanksgiving proclamation before the election 
returns came in.—Birmingham Age-Herald. 

Tue Republicans evidently believe that if T.R. doesn’t spell trouble, it 
makes a beginning at least.—Atlanta Journal. 

As the revised returns come in, it almost looks as if Judge Parker might 
have been elected something this year. 


Now you know how it feels—W. J. B., Lincoln.— 


THE LANDSLIDE. 


STILL, we'll bet a little that T. R. comes back.—Indianapolis Sun. 


HE hit the line hard, but the confounded line hit back.—New York Evening 
Post. 


Ir was a genuine downward revision of the Republican vote.—Atlanta 
Journal. 


In some respects Mr. Taft approximates the role of the innocent bystander. 
—AIndianapolis Star. 

But, then, if the lions had done it, how much fun we would all have missed. 
—Augusta Chronicle. 

PERHAPS it was due to the fact that Secretary Ballinger was not allowed to 
take the stump.—Baltimore Sun. 

THERE seem to be more liars and burglars in the country than Colonel 
Roosevelt imagined.—Ohio State Journal. 

Wownper if Woodrow Wilson is encouraged because that White House calf 
is a Jersey.—Chicago Evening Post. 

TELEPATHIC note from a great exploter: ‘‘The more I see of some politicians 

the better I like a rhinoceros.’’—Wash- 





—Ohio State Journal. 


Tuat gurgling sound is caused by 
Messrs. Woodruff, Barnes & Co., trying 
to appear disconsolate over the result.— 
Brooklyn Times. 

Jerrries has not yet telegraphed to 
Mr. Roosevelt, but there is a kind of 
telepathic sympathy between them.— 
Charleston News and Courier. 


Most of those emigrants who are re- 
ported by the census to have moved 
from Iowa to Canada must have been 
Republicans.—Baltimore News. 


Tus year’s corn crop is the biggest 
ever produced in the United States. 
The Democrats have not as yet put in a 
claim for the credit of it.—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

T.R.’s course during this campaign 
reminds us of the teacher who stood the 
whole school up in a line every morning 
the first thing and gave them all a 
licking on general principles.—Racine 
Times. 

INCIDENTALLY, it occurs to us that 
one Charles E. Hughes recently dodged 
this avalanche and sought shelter in the 





ington Star. 


THE real blow will descend upon 
Colonel Roosevelt when all the editors 
agree always to run him on an inside 
page.—Ohio State Journal. 


Ir may be possible for the vice-presi- 
dent of the United States to be tem- 
porary chairman of the next Saratoga 
convention.—Hartford Times. 


THE glad hope is that Chancellor Day 
will not feel so thoroughly vindicated 
that he will decide that it is his duty to 
run for president or something.—Ohio 
State Journal. 


Wonver if Uncle Joe feels like a 
brand plucked from the burning?—New 
York Tribune. It is probable that he 
feels even hotter than that. —Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


THE aviator at Baltimore who fell 
from a great height and landed in the 
woods badly shaken up should have a 
great many Republican sympathizers at 
this moment.—New York World. 


Like the man who was blown a mile 
by a cyclone, the Republicans ought to 








Supreme Court. Yet there are those who 
would have us believe that Mr. Hughes 
is no politician.—Brooklyn Times. 


HIS NEW JIG SAW PUZZLE, THE DIS-UNITED STATES. 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


have acquired some little idea of the 
direction in which the wind was blow- 
ing.—Springfield Republican. 
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HOW BRITISH GUNS KEEP THE PEACE 


HE POWERS OF EUROPE are at present divided 
| into two opposing camps represented, says Admiral 
Mahan in the London Daily Mail, by the Triple Entente, 
England, France, and Russia, on the one hand, and the Triple 
Alliance, Germany, Austria, and Italy, on the other, The Triple 
Alliance easily controls the land territory of Europe. There 
is, in fact, nothing to prevent the Triple Alliance from bring- 
ing the rest of Europe under its dominance, but the fear of the 
loss which the British Navy would cause to German commerce 
in a great war. Speaking of the “ massed land power of Mid- 
Europe,” represented by the Triple Alliance, this writer 
observes : 

“ Over against it stands no equivalent land power, even if, in 
circumstances threatening a general conflagration, there are 
elements of such in France and Russia, which, tho inferior, 
must weigh heavily with a statesman envisaging war. But 
the real offset against the military power of the Triple Alliance 
is the financial resources of France and the*Navy of Great 
Britain. The two together represent sea power in the scales 
of Europe, as Middle Europe represents land power. As usual 


neither stands alone, wholly separated from the other. The 
Army of France is a large factor in land power; that of Great 











THE GREAT GUN CONTEST AMONG THE POWERS. 


Great Britain’s adoption of a 134-inch gun has spurred Ger- 
many on to devise a 14-inch weapon. The United States is not 
behind. The Illustrated London News, which prints this diagram, 
says that ‘‘no armor at present in use can stand against these guns 
at six miles’ range.” 


Britain one not wholly negligible; and in naval force Germany 
now stands second in the world. But, despite this allowance, 
the broad division stands. Now, should occasion arise, the Navy 
of Great Britain, if duly maintained, controls the approaches 
to the German coast, and by such control secures the communi- 
cations of the British Islands with the whole world—except 
perhaps the Baltic. This means, substantially, the suppression 


of German. sea-borne commerce, the extent of which is little 
realized. With the world outside Europe this increased between 
1894 and 1904 by 93 per cent., with Europe by 68 per cent. ; 
whereas the land interchange with Europe increased only 48 
per cent. 

“The maintenance of this sea trade depends upon shipping, 
and it is to be remarked that war with Great Britain elimi- 
nates at once, as carriers to Germany, the two principal mercan- 
tile marines—the British and the German. France, with her 

















THE BOMBSHELL. 


THE THIRTEEN-POINT-FIVER—‘“‘Hope I don’t intrude?” 
“*The whole naval outlook has been changed by the dramatic ap- 
pearance of the new 13.5-inch_ gun of unparalleled power, and 
with a 1,250-lb, shell.””—Daily Paper. 


—Daily Chronicle (London). 


entente sympathies and traditional grievances, will not greatly 
object to measures which will eliminate also her merchant ves- 
sels, already and otherwise sufficiently employed. The United 
States has none but coastwise shipping, also fully employed, and 
is not likely to insist strongly upon a privilege of supplying 
Germany with ships. There remaias no strong naval Power to 
object to the most serious repressive measures that Great 
Britain may undertake within the limits of international law, 
broadly interpreted.” 


The deficiency could not be supplied by the railroad system, 
and the suppression of sea communications, “ total or approxi- 
mate, means now, as it always has meant, financial disorgani- 
zation, military embarrassment, and popular misery.” The 
article ends as follows: 


“It is in the interests of peace to point out that no force in 
Europe can so act as a deterrent from war, induced by the 
possible ambitions or otherwise inevitable tendencies of Middle 
Europe, as can the Navy of Great Britain. The dividing line 
cleft between the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente is too 
plain to be ignored. It has been emphasized at Algeciras, in 
Crete, in Bosnia-Herzegovina, and in other incidents less con- 
spicuous but equally known. Under such circumstances the one 
salvation from war is readiness for war, *based upon a clear 
appreciation of what can best be done and what should most be 
feared.” 


“ Admiral Mahan has once more rendered timely service to 
the cause of European peace,” comments The Pall Mall Gazette 
(London), which proceeds: 


“The reasoned warning of Admiral Mahan gains additional 
point from the official statement made by the German Admiralty 
to the Berlin correspondent of The Daily Mail, from which it 
is clearer than ever that Germany has not been by any means 
taken aback by the change in the British program of Dread- 
nought gunning. The inevitable will happen, and Germany 
will, ‘ sooner or later, follow suit if the natural and obvious 





LITTLE WORKERS IN THE SILK FACTORY. 


The cruel treatment of the working girls in Japan is, we are told, 
“‘enough to shock humanity.” 


principle of equality of units is to be consistently maintained 
for new constructions simultaneously taken in hand.’ ” 


Disclaiming all party bias The Daily Mail, speaking of Ad- 
miral Mahan’s “ singularly thoughtful and illuminating article,” 
remarks: 


“No other naval writer combines in the same degree practi- 
cal knowledge with philosophic insight, and from the publica- 
tion of the first of his great works his was recognized as a 
master-mind.” 


And it draws this conclusion: 


“It must be more than ever the first duty of both British 
parties, in the light of Admiral Mahan’s warnings and the Ger- 
man statement, to guarantee Europe and the British Empire 
against the risk of war by placing British sea power above all 
doubt and danger.” 





SAD LOT OF JAPANESE WORKING GIRLS 


Japan as she expands commercially and industrially is 

without doubt the question of the protection of labor. 
The lot of her male laborers is no enviable one, but the cruel 
treatment to which her working girls are subjected is, if we 
are to believe Dr. Kuwada, a shock to humanity. Dr. 
Kuwada, a member of the Japanese House of Peers, has given 
deeply sympathetic attention to the labor question in his coun- 
try. He has also spent several years in Europe, studying its 
social problems. Discussing in the Shin Koron (New Public 
Opinion), a Tokyo monthly, the condition of the female laborers 
in Japan, he makes a strong plea for the prompt enactment of 
a labor law adequate ‘to restrain the acts of unscrupulous 
employers: 


():: OF THE many knotty problems which confront 


“There are in Japan about ten thousand factories and work- 
shops, employing about a million laborers. Of this total about 
seven hundred thousand are females. As there is no law limit- 
ing the age of factory hands, almost 10 per cent. of the female 
laborers are under fourteen years. Twenty per cent. of the 
girls employed in the match factories, and 1 per cent. of those 


in the glass and tobacco factories, are even under ten years. 
We have adopted compulsory education, but how are we to en. 
force it in the absence of any legislation which forbids the em- 
ployment of children in workshops and factories? The adop- 
tion of alabor law has been talked about more than once during 
the past several years, but the attempt has been nipt in the 
bud by the strenuous objection offered by a class of capitalists,” 


Dr. Kuwada tells us heartrending stories of how the army of 
700,000 working girls has been recruited. At first, we are told, 
the employers hunted the daughters of poor people living jn 


RICH FABRICS ‘“‘ WET WITH THE TEARS OF CHILDREN.” 


Almost ten per cent. of the 700,000 working women in Japan are 
under fourteen years of age. 


large cities, but as the supply from this source was soon ex- 
hausted, they turned to rural districts for a fresh supply. The 
agents of factory-owners go into the country and persuade un- 
sophisticated farmers to send their daughters to the factories, 
explaining what a fine opportunity the girls will have to acquire 
refinement and culture in the large cities, and telling what 
beautiful things and interesting places there are in the city, all 
of which factory girls are free to see and visit on Sundays. 
The good, credulous men of the hamlet and village readily be- 
lieve the cunning agents, and allow their daughters to go, only 
to see them come home, after four or five years, broken in 
health and spoiled in character, if, indeed, they do not die be- 
fore their term expires. 

The treatment accorded to these girls is an outrage. 
Dr. Kuwada: 


“In some factories it is no secret that the time-keepers are 
instructed to resort to trickery, so that their employees are 
made to work overtime without receiving any extra pay. In 
many factories the girls are not even allowed time for meals, 
but are required to eat while working. Almost all cotton-spin- 
ning factories keep their looms in operation day and night. 
Night work, in which both male and female operatives are en- 
gaged together, is found most demoralizing. The methods of 
punishment are equally inhumane. The lash is employed with- 
out stint; sometimes girls are imprisoned in dark rooms, or re- 
quired to work with reduced rations; in many cases their wages 
are so reduced by ‘fines’ that they leave the factory penniless 
at the end of their contract terms.”—Translation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 
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“CHAOS COME AGAIN” IN ENGLAND” 


HAT THERE would be “ a result like chaos come again 
in politics ” if the conference between the Liberal and 
Conservative leaders should “ break down utterly ” was 
predicted a few days ago by the London Observer. and hardly 
was this prediction in type when the conference did break down 
utterly, and all hope of peace was lost. The conference, it 
will be fémiembered, was to frame some sort of agreement be- 
tween the Liberals, who would overthrow or weaken the House 
of Lords and give Home Rule to Ireland, and the Conservatives, 
who would keep the Peers in all their old powers and privileges 
and rule Ireland from Westminster. Just how the leaders of 
two such diametrically opposite forces were to agree on any 
program was a mystery to most untutored outsiders, and now 
the conferees seem to have given it up, too. The country is to 
be appealed to, the dispatches say, to find whether John Bull 
favors Asquith and Lloyd-George in their attack on the Peers, 
or whether he still “dearly loves a Lord” and will continue to 
pay for the ermine. 

The members of the conference were eight in number and 
consisted of the Liberal Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, with 
three members of his cabinet, and the Conservative ex-Premier, 
Mr. Balfour, with the Conservative leader of the House of Lords, 
Lord Landsdowne, and two other Conservatives. The question 
whether the Lords should retain their right to veto laws passed 
by the Commons seems to have forced the conference to a 





ARRANGING AND SKEINING SILK THREADS. 


“The lash is employed without stint; sometimes girls are impris- 
oned in dark rooms, or required to work with reduced rations.” 


speedy deadlock, and the discussion was widened so as to em- 
brace the problem of “Home Rule All Round,” i.e., in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. No conclusion could be reached 
on any of the matters taken up, and finally Mr. Asquith, who 
had called the meetings, was compelled to admit: 

“The conference has ended without arriving at an agreement. 
It is the opinion of all the members that the conditions under 
which the proceedings were held preclude disclostires in regard 
to the course of the negotiations or the causes leading to their 
termination.” 


= «% ~ o “i 


This message, which the Premier gave out for publication, 
falls like an exploding grenade in political and journalistic 
circles in England, for such an ending was scarcely expected, 
and the London Times had actually said when rumors of “a 
breakdown” and of an impending dissolution of Parliament 
prevailed: 


“There is no cause for ardent politicians on either side to fear 
that the conference has separated only to meet on the eve of 
the reassembly of Parliament to register a breakdown. Such 
is not thecase. The conference has not broken down, and there 
is reason for saying that there is hope of a result from its 
labors. This news will be received with satisfaction by the 
moderates in both camps, whose fears have been aroused by 
the rumor that a delicate stage in the negotiations had been 
reached.” 


The course taken in the deliberations of the conference is 
thus well and clearly outlined by the Manchester Guardian, 
the leading Liberal paper of Northern England: 


“The discussions of the conference had not gone very far be- 
fore it was found that before this large problem [of the veto] 
could be solved a still larger one must be raised and solved along 
with it—that in settling the constitutional relations of Lords 
and Commons we must also settle the relations of the different 
parts of the United Kingdom to the whole to which they all 
belong. The new problem thus presented to the conference 

. was not merely that of Irish Home Rule, but of Federal- 
ism, or ‘ Home Rule All Round,’ as it has been called—a very 
much bigger matter. . . . From the Conservative point of view 
the essential value of the House of Lords lies in its power to 
prevent great constitutional changes until they have received 
the unmistakable approval of the electors, and by far the most 
formidable and pressing danger in this direction is of course 
believed to lie in the demand for Irish Home Rule. If, there- 
fore, this question could be settled before the power of the 
Lords’ veto was limited, one of the strongest objections to its 
limitation would be removed.” 


The Liberal Daily Chronicle (London), altho it did not 
“cherish any illusions about the conference,” being “ too con- 
scious of the difficulties to be very sanguine,” yet believed that 





JAPANESE WOMEN WORKING IN THE FIELDS. 


The credulous fathers of the country let their daughters go to 
the city factories, deluded by cunning agents, who promise them 
refinement and culture, ‘‘only to see them come home, after four 
or five years, broken in health and spoiled in character." 
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“the conference will certainly have arrived at a report,”“ be- 
fore Parliament reassembles on November 15.” 

As a matter of fact the only report arrived at was contained 
in Mr. Asquith’s despairing p7 ciamento published Novem- 
ber 14 and quoted above. But the whole idea of conferences, 
or secret legislative assemblies, declares the Conservative 
Evening Standard and St. James’s Gazette, is not congenial to 
the English people, who have had enough of Star Chambers, and 
we read: 





“It should be pointed out that the conference method can 
easily be carried too far, and that the idea of government in 
camera—Star-Chamber government it has been called already 
—by a small group of statesmen, however eminent, is contrary 
to the practise of representative government, and is directly 
opposed to the genius of the British people. Members of Par- 
liament are sent to Westminster to thresh out in public the 
principles of popular government, and are not merely satellites 
of this or that statesman, to vote as directed without power of 
appeal.” 


The Manchester Guardian adds that one result of this “ Star- 
Chamber government” has already followed in the unfortunate 
attempt of the conference to introduce a measure which would 
revolutionize the British Constitution, namely,“ Federalization” 
of the British Isles. This journal thus states its objections: 


“The proposal would amount to nothing less than the recast- 
ing of the Constitution of the United Kingdom. Nothing would 
remain as it was; for better or worse, it would be a new politi- 
cal world in which we should be called upon to live, and the 
changes involved in Irish Home Rule by itself or the limitation 
of the House of Lords veto by itself would seem small by com- 
parison in their effect upon the whole stream of political life 
and the accustomed play of political forces.” 





“DETERIORATION” OF AMERICANS 


R. JEFFERSON BRICK, war editor of the Rowdy 
M Journal, once offered a toast to “ the Well of Truth, 

whose waters are black, from being composed of 
printers’ ink.” There are many Jefferson Bricks, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and sometimes their outlook as well as their 
ink is black, but how far proceeding from the Well of Truth is 
sometimes a conundrum. The American Jefferson Brick was 
especially anxious to scatter his ink on the British people and 
to strike terror into that Queen of England who, as he averred, 
had her court in the Tower of London. The English Jefferson 
Brick is equally a humorous writer, tho his humor may be un- 
conscious. He sees no good thing from Dan to Beersheba, or, 
more often, from Maine to California. _ It is in this spirit that 
Mr. J. Cottle Green confidently generalizes in The Westminster 
Review (London) about the.“ Deterioration of Some Americans,” 
and holds up the faults and follies of this vast and varied country 
with the implication that they are characteristic and therefore 
incurable. He lays his lash on almost everything, political, 
social, and commercial. The purchase of Alaska he denounces 
as a “needless intrusion into the sphere of British America,” 
“an unfriendly act, totally contrary to the Monroe Doctrine.” 
But since the Declaration of Independence was brought about 
through “ the folly ” of certain English statesmen, the American 
character has deteriorated. To quote his words: 


“The character, as well as the blood, of the original inhabi- 
tants, has changed considerably, the straightforward solidity 
of the Anglo-Saxon has become altered and weakened by the 
infusion of other.races. The former old-time morality of the 
Puritans has faded; the continuous influx of aliens, consisting 
largely of the discontented atoms of European society, has im- 
ported into the character of the New Englanders a strain of 
that aspiration after conquest and ‘ glory,’ which is so marked 
a feature of the Celtic and Latin races. The increase of money- 
power has brought with it new ambitions, a lust for empire, 
and a craze to imitate the world-wide sway, held by, and’in- 
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deed often forced upon, our own allied and parent nation, by - 
circumstances, and even by humanity.” 


He peevishly revives the old complaint that the United States 
has no right to the exclusive use of the name “ America,” or 
“American.” Then comes a cut at the distinguished statesman 
who has recently gone into retirement at Oyster Bay. Thus 
we read of “ Americanism” and “ American megalomania ” 


“ A humorous instance of the effect of ‘ Americanism ’ on the 
Yankee character, we may here note. Not long ago England 
was indignantly amused at hearing of a naive proposal from a 
distinguished North American of Dutch descent, the capable 
statesman and sportsman who lately vacated the post of Presi- 
dent of the United States, who considered he could improve 
our language for us! He imagined that English spelling and 
pronunciation should actually be altered to suit his ideas of |it- 
erary value and correctness! and that ‘ the tongue which Shake- 
speare spoke’ should be vulgarized and debased down to the 
level of the nasal patois which passes for English in many parts 
of his country, and which, we suppose, they consider the true 
and latest edition of what they call the ‘ ’Merican languidge.’ 
Happily, this horror has been spared us by the common sense 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s compatriots, but the bare idea that such a 
thing could have been ever proposed, shows to what an extent 
the taint of exaggerated self-importance has taken hold of some 
North Americans.” 
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Speaking of the “ wealth and luxury” of this country, he 
mournfully moralizes to the effect that “the seeds of decay 
always lurk amid the luxuriant foliage of prosperity.” “Judges 
and juries can not be ‘ got at’ by bribery in other countries as 
they can here.” “ Nowhere, not even in Russia, is bribery and 
corruption so prevalent as in the United States.” He speaks 
as if lynchings, divorces, polygamy, and polyandry, to a worse 
degree “ than in the case supposed by the Jewish Sadducees,” 
were becoming common and admitted “ practises.” 

Far more serious are his predictions of a posdible disintegra- 
tion of the United States as the result, in part, of a want of 
loyalty toward the Chief Executive, for he writes: 












“The feeling of respect and reverence for the personal, per- 
manent, and representative head of the nation, which here in 
Europe we call loyalty, has no exact counterpart in the North 
American democracies; their loyalty or patriotism is rather 
given to the local powers in that particular State where they 
reside, than to the distant, impersonal, Federal Government, 
or to its temporary chief, in whose election every four years 
they take but a slight and indirect share. 

“The possible disintegration, or division, of the now United 
States, is an idea which, we, well know, will be received by 
most of the present generation with incredulity and scorn; yet 
its seeds are being sown continually; and the very Constitu- 
tion of the Republic, giving independent powers to the separate 
State governments, and jealously guarding State rights against 
interference by the central authority, amounts to an ‘ Imperium 
in imperio,’ and tends to perpetuate a group of semi-indepen- 
dent republics, with differing interests and ambitions, rather 
than a single united people. ...... 

“The question whether groups of States, having similar 
interests, shall decide, in the future, to combine more closely 
with each other, in preference to being more Joosely united 
with a remote Federal authority, is, of course;one for them- 
selves to consider. But, as to the first and greatest secession, 
namely, that of the New England or Yankee colonies from the. 
British Crown, as events have marched, the separation seems 
to have proved of mutual advantage, and so long as a certain 
amount of solidarity, respect, and friendship exists between 
these great sections of the Anglo-Saxon races, such advantage 
is likely to continue. Still, it must not be forgotten, that in 
the flood of migration from the Old World to the New, lies the 
danger of deterioration, from the admission of undesirable 



















































“ Among the millions who have become citizens of the United 
States, there have been enough bad Italians to make the ‘ Black 
Hand’ Society a peril; enough nihilistic and anarchist Russians 
and Germans to be a menace to law and order in their great 
cities; and enough bitter and renegade Irish, to endanger by 
the help of their mercenary leaders, the good feeling with the 
British Empire.” 
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HOW TO ACT IN A RAILROAD WRECK 


HAT should one do when a train runs off the track ? 
Wi on the floor and grasp the frame of the seat? 

Few would be apt to act thus, and yet it is the proper 
and safe mode of procedure, we are told by a correspondent of 
Railway und Locomotive Engineering (New York, November). 
Above all things, says our mentor, don’t stand up and scream! 
Most passengers leap to their feet and do not hold on to any- 
thing ; consequently they are tossed about like peas in a bag, 
with what results may be imagined. The writer begins by 
narrating an experience of his own when a train left the rail§. 
He says: 


“When the tumult began a passenger stood up and shouted at 
the top of his voice: ‘ What in hell’s the matter? ’ repeating the 
unanswered query several times. I knew what was the matter, 
but had no leisure to explain, and just dropt upon the floor and 
grasped the frame of my seat and held on, taking the jolts as 
rigidly as possible. Hat-racks, hand baggage, seat cushions. 
splintered head lining, and miscellaneous articles began to fly 
about, and I found the seat frame afforded comfortable protec- 
tion from the missiles that damaged some exposed limbs. 

“The tumult could not have lasted half a minute, but it 
seemed a long time till the end came by the car turning over 
with a terrific jolt. At that instant, the man who had shouted 
so vociferously ‘ What’s the matter? ’ was shot through the win- 
dow like a huge torpedo. Most of the people who had been on 
the upper side came down in heaps when the car turned over. 
I was on the lower side, and settled softly upon the head lining 
when the car came to rest. 

“T had been in a similar accident once before and knew, not 
only what to do, but kept my attention upon what the other 
passengers were doing. Most of them stood up or sat without 
holding fast to the seats, so that they were thrown about by the 
plunging and jolting of the car. Then a mass of human beings 
seemed to drop from the higher to the lower level when the car 
went over. Many of them were badly bruised through being 
pitched about, pains that might have been avoided had they 
dropt upon the floor and clung to the seat frames. 

“It is difficult instructing persons how to do in case of the 
derailment of a train they are riding in, but sound advice is to 
drop upon the floor, preferably in the aisle, or cling to the seat 
frame. The impulse to stand up and how! should be restrained. 
In a former derailment accident that I experienced a woman on 
the seat opposite to me stood up and proceeded to scream. I 
shouted to her to sit down on the floor, but she paid no attention, 
and when the car fell over on its side she was projected upon 
me like a pile-driver weight. She was nearly as big as a cow, 
and the impact of her body almost finished my career.” 





MACHINERY MADE OF MUSLIN—Those who know_ that 
for years paper has been used in the manufacture of car-wheels 
will not be surprized at this heading. Any material of this 
sort, used for such a purpose, must of course be cemented, 
layer by layer, into a mass and consolidated by pressure. Ina 
paper read before the National Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion in New York recently, and printed in The Iron Age (New 
York, November 10), Mr. John Riddell tells of some noteworthy 
results that have been obtained with muslin gears and pinions 
which are not only very strong, but almost noiseless. This lat- 
ter feature is of no small importance. The machine-shops of 
to-day are much noisier than those of ten or twenty years ago, 
owing to the fact that the machines for cutting and planing 
iron are run from three to six times as fast as formerly: 


“These gear noises are very unfortunate, but we hope by im- 
proved machinery and the use of various other materials which 
have recently been introduced, that this trouble will gradually 
disappear. 

“We have at the Schenectady works introduced gears and 
pinions made of a high grade of muslin which have been applied 





to a great variety of uses. We have used one of them on a 
boiler-maker’s punch and shear which previously gave consid- 
erable trouble, not only on account of noise, but in the actual 
breaking of the gears; due to excessive back lash and fly-wheel 
action on the machine. We had such wonderful success with 
that particular pinion, which has been running now some two 
years, that we gradually extended the use until now we are 
using them on two 10-foot planing-machines, which are operated 
by electric motors and comprest-air clutches, as intermediate 
pinions for the reverse motion. Heretofore we have tnied 
various substitutes, including bronze, which would go to pieces 
in two or three weeks; steel would last longer, but made an 
intolerable noise; rawhide would seem to shrink and burn out 
quickly, and we very seldom could find anything that would 
stand the work longer than three or four weeks at the most.” 
<r" 


Mr. Riddell goes on to describe an exhaustive test made with 
these cloth pinions in which so severe a’shock was applied as 
to break nearly half the teeth in a gun-iron pinion, while :the 
muslin pinions Were uninjured. He concludes: 


“TI point this out to show the actual strength of pinions made 
of this material. So we have reason to believe that with time 
the noises in machine-shops will gradually disappear, as they 
came, without,: however, a corresponding reduction in Qutput.” 





ENGINEERING VIEW OF THE WELLMAN 
FAILURE 


\HAT the attempt of the dirigible balloon America to 
cross the Atlantic was “utterly reprehensible” and to 
be classed only with useless and dangerous performances 

in a circus, is the verdict of the editor of The Engineering 
Magazine, after an analysis of the enterprise. He says: 


“The voyage of the air-ship America may not unjustifiably 
be classed with the trapeze act without a net, ‘ the dip of death,’ 
or any other spectacle in which the performer throws dice with 
death and wins. The intense interest shown in all such events 
by the masses is perhaps not so cruel as is often assumed. 
Granted that it is only a step, if so far, from the delight of 
Roman holiday-makers in a gladiatorial combat; yet the cardi- 
nal interest, after all, may not be the actual or possible blood 
and slaughter, but the triumph of the performer, or of one of 
the performers, over the Destroyer of Life. Somewhere in 
the subconsciousness of each of us is the realization that 
moment by moment a hair line only is drawn between us and 
the grave. When weseea fellow human recklessly stretch this 
line to its supposed breaking-point, and remain unscathed on this 
side of it, we (also subconsciously) take to ourselves a certain 
sense of immunity, or at least a greater security of life. Fal- 
lacious it may be; yet here is perhaps the fundamental reason 
for the fascination of perilous achievements. 

“From a technical point of view, the attempt was utterly 
reprehensible and the result a mortifying series of failures to 
realize anything resembling calculated performances. Indeed, 
in a province where determinations must be largely empirical, 
the attempt was made on assumptions wholly theoretical and 
untested by trial. By such data as are available many of the 
elements of the project were apparently unsound. It was wholly 
unproved that the ‘ dirigible ’ could be directed under probable 
conditions of mid-Atlantic weather. Zeppelin’s experiences 
indicated that it could neither be directed nor maintained afloat 
for the time necessary to drift across the ocean. Common sense 
suggested that a dragging tail relatively enormously heavy and 
varying submerged in a rough sea would not be an ‘ equilibra- 
tor’ but decidedly the reverse. Success under peculiarly favor- 
able conditions was not an impossible contingency, but would 
have proved nothing of value. Mr. Wellman, his companions, 
and a sympathetic world are to be congratulated that by an 
almost incaleulably fortunate chance there was no tragedy. 
Atlantic shipping is to be congratulated that the string of flimsy 
gasoline tanks was not dragged destructively across some luck- 
less vessel, with results too hideous to contemplate. ‘In brief, 
we may thank God it was no worse.” 
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GREAT SOLAR STORMS 


HILE SOME features of astronomical work may 
seem merely speculative and useless to the lay mind, 
the study of our great source of light, heat, and life 
may any day lay bare some secret of tremendous importance. 
The sun-spots, especially, have long been thought to have a 
strong influence upon conditions on our planet, so that their 
study has a peculiar significance. That these spots are huge 





SOLAR STORM CLOUDS. 


This photograph of the sun shows calcium clouds or “ flocculi”’ which 
are invisible to direct observation. 


cyclones in the sun’s atmosphere has long been believed by 
astronomers, but proof has been meager, and to some unsatis- 
fying. Recent observations by Professor Hale at Mount Wilson, 
Cal., have not only furnished the desired demonstration, but 
have proved the existence of powerful magnetic fields on the 
sun’s surface—a fact long suspected from the apparent connec- 
tion between sun-spots and terrestrial magnetism. Professor 
Hale’s discovery has already been noted in these columns, but 
an account contributed to La Nature (Paris) by G. Renaudot 
gives numerous details and is accompanied by photographic 
reproductions that show clearly what goes on in one of these 
great solar storms. He says of the discovery that the spots 
are really electric storms: 


“ The importance of this wonderful discovery may be imagined. 
It is perhaps a first step toward the revelation of new truths, 
which in the future will annihilate our most beautiful theories 
and will be to them what the discoveries of Galileo, Newton, 
and Kepier were to the astronomy of Hipparchus and Ptolemy.” 


The history of this great find is briefly sketched as follows: 


“ When the spectro-heliograph began to be methodically applied 
to solar research, in 1892, by Deslandres at the Observatory of 
Meudon and at the same time by Hale at Chicago, the first 
monochromatic images of the sun were obtained with the cal- 
cium lines H* and K. If we compare one of these pictures 
with a drawing or photograph made by ordinary processes, we 
find that our eyes—despite the aid of the telescope—do not see 
the sun at all as it really is. We note that the chromosphere 
is strewn with incandescent clouds, very likely produced by the 
vapors of calcium floating in the solar atmosphere at a height 
of several kilometers, chiefly above the ‘spots’ and the facule. 
The outlines of these clouds, which have been named the calcium 
‘ flocculi,’ recall those of the cumuli of our own atmosphere 
and change form very rapidly. ...... 

“In 1905 were photographed for the first time the clouds or 
‘ flocculi’ of hydrogen, which have since often been recorded 
with the hydrogen lines. On these spectro-heliographic photo- 
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graphs the aspect of certain images makes us think of the dis- 
tribution of iron filings in a magnetic field and suggests the 
idea of some powerful force of that kind. A little later, in 
1908, still another hydrogen line was applied for the first time 
to the photography of the flocculi at Mount Wilson. The re- 
sulting prints show a clearly cyclonic structure of the spots, 
Photographs taken at the end of May and the beginning of June 
were particularly characteristic from this standpoint. In this 
period a large dark hydrogen flocculus was seen to advance 
toward the edge of a spot-cyclone, at a mean velocity of 220 
miles a second, as if it had been drawn into the spot, and was 
swallowed up in its center. This curious phenomenon opened 
new horizons to Mr. Hale. Starting from Rowland’s celebrated 
experiment in which the whirling motion of electrified bodies 
was proved to produce a magnetic field whose lines of force are 
parallel to the axis... the director of the Mount Wilson 
Observatory. asked himself whether the solar cyclones should 
not also give rise to magnetic fields. ...... 

“ Only the ‘ Zeeman effect ’ is able to give us the means of ex- 
perimental proof, and the result of its application was a tri- 
umph for Mr. Hale, since it enabled him to demonstrate the 
preponderant part that the laboratory may play in observatory 
work. It will be recalled that in 1896 Professor Zeeman, when 
observing in a large spectroscope the two yellow lines of sodium 
in a flame burning between the poles of a large electromagnet, 
discovered that in the direction of the lines of force each line 
had become doubled. Repetition of the experiment enabled 
him to determine that the distance between the two components 
is proportional to the intensity of the magnetic field and to the 
square of the wave-length. Finally, a distinction between these 
doublets and double lines produced by other known phenomenon 
is that the light of the two components is polarized, but in op- 
posite directions. Consequently, if we find in the spectrum of 
a given substance a doublet that appears to be due to a mag- 
netic field, this origin will be revealed by the polarization. 
These deductions, applied to the solar spots, were crowned with 
success. ...... 

“Tn his annual report for 1909, Mr. Hale concludes that great 
electric and magnetic phenomena certainly. play a considerable 















































































PROOFS OF SOLAR MAGNETISM, 


Doublet and triplet corresponding to iron lines, in two spectra of 
sunspots, showing magnetic fields. 


part in thesun. In the spectra of the spots most of the Fraun- 
hofer lines are enlarged, some are changed into doublets (in- 
completely resolved into quadruplets) and some into trip- 
lets. . . . And he adds, in closing, that in the present state of 
our knowledge, such magnetic fields can be explained only by a 
very rapid whirling motion of the electrified corpuscles, whence 
it follows that the sun-spots must be electric storms.”—Transla- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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TWO PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING THE MOVEMENT OF A HYDROGEN CLOUD OVER A SUN SPOT. 


A SHARP RAP AT FLEXNER 


wb KIN EAT CROW,” says Josh Billings; “ but I don’t 
I hanker arter it.” In much the same way the galling 
report of Mr. Abraham Flexner to the Carnegie Trus- 
tees on Medical Education is approved, in a way, by most of 
the medical journals ; but they can 
hardly pretend to like it. The re- 
port was summarized in our issue 
for July 2, and some of the com- 
ments on it were given in our issue 
for August 27. Those who can get 
in a back-handed slap at it of one 
kind or another are not averse to 
doing so. Perhaps the neatest of 
these is the demonstration by 
American Medicine (New York, 
October) that Dr. Simon Flexner, 
brother of the author of the report 
and one of the most eminent medi- 
cal authorities in the country, was 
himself educated in one of the 
small and inadequate institutions - 
condemned therein. This may be 
regarded as an argument or not 
according to one’s viewpoint. It is 
of the variety called by the old 
rhetoricians argumentum ad hominem, and is not without its 
force. The reader peruses it with a quiet chuckle and then 
does some sober thinking. Says the magazine just named: 

“Tt will be interesting to look up the college history of some 
of our great physicians and surgeons, 
and in the light of their accomplish- 
ments, read the estimation, high or 
otherwise, which the report in ques- 
tion places on their Alma Maters. 
For astarter, the name of Dr. Simon 
Flexner immediately suggested it- 
self. Since Brother Abraham Flex- 
ner wrote or compiled the report, it 
was certainly interesting to learn 
his opinion of the school from which 
Brother Simon obtained his diploma. 
Before disclosing the data which we 
were able to obtain, just a word 
may not be out of place concerning 
Brother Simon. 

“If there is to-day a physician in 
America, or in fact in any other 
civilized country, who does not know 
of Dr. Simon Flexner and his work, 
he is hopelessly out of touch with his 
profession. Dr. Flexner stands to- 
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SOLAR WHIRLWINDS. 


The spot and the hydrogen flocculi seen at the bottom of this 
figure, toward the right, have a whirling motion opposite to that of 
the spot and flocculi above and at the left. 


A sunspot with hydrogen flocculi, photographed 
May 29, 1908. 
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day without doubt one of the most 
brilliant medical men of the present 
age of scientific medicine. As a 
laboratory worker his accomplish- 
ments have won him the sincere 
admiration and gratitude of his col- 
leagues. . . . Dr. Simon Flexner is 
a man whom his associates admire, 
respect, and love; the world at large 
likewise admires his attainments 
and appreciates the splendid work 
he is doing and helping others to do 
for humanity. ...... 

“Far be it from our intent that 
anything in these pages should con- 
vey the slightest affront to one 
whom we so sincerely respect and 
esteem. But the situation carries 
such a trite and happy confirmation 
of our statement in last month’s 
issue that ‘ the world is interested 
in what a medical man is and can do, 
and not the college he graduated from,’ that we could not refrain 
from presenting the matter, even in this clumsy way. 

“ What we have stated about Dr. Simon Flexner—facts that 


no. one will gainsay—show conclusively, tho perhaps ineffi- 


ciently, his great usefulness both to his confreres in. medicine 
and to humanity in general. Measured by his scientific stature, 
his contributions to medicine and his achievements, Dr. Simon 
Flexner in the light of his: broth- 
er’s dicta concerning. medical col- 
leges and their capacities for de- 
veloping useful physicians, should 
be a graduate of someone of the 
large and best equipped: wniversi- 
ties. But alas, fate. ordained dif- 
ferently and according to the ,last 
edition of The American Medical 
Directory Dr. Simon Flexner;’ the 
saver of babies’ lives, director of 
one of the world’s most famous 
and important scientific institu- 
tions, a splendid scholar, one of the 
world’s great scientists, a man 
who already has achieved wonders 
in his chosen field, and one who, 
if his life is spared, will probably 
be responsible for the conquest of 
several of humanity’s most fatal 
maladies, suffered the frightful 
handicap of equipping himself for 
his’ life’s work at the University 
of Louisville, Medical. Depart- 
ment, an institution one will shud- 
der to think of in 1889 if what 
Brother Abraham says about it to-day is true. Following is 
his comment: 

“* Laboratory facilities—teaching-laboratories are provided 
for chemistry, pathology, bacteriology, physiology, and phar- 
macy. They are inadequate in appointments and teaching force 
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The same spot on June 2, 1908, showing whirlwind move- 
ment and resulting changes. 
“A SOLAR CYCLONE. 









far the thorough teaching of the fundamental sciences to so 
large a student body. 

“The University of Louisville has a large, scattered plant, 
unequal to the strain which numbers put upon it. . . . There 


are radical defects for which there is no cure in sight. The | 


classes are unmanageably huge; the laboratories overcrowded 
and undermanned; clinical facilities, meager at best, broken 
into bits in order to be distributed among the aggregated fac- 
ulty. To carry the school at all a large attendance is neces- 
sary; but a large attendance implies a low standard. The situ- 
ation is thus practically deadlocked.’ 

“ And this in the year 1910 is the school that in 1889 started 
Simon Flexner on his career! 

“We realize that there are other phases of the question and 
‘a single case like this offers no real opportunities for compari- 
sons or conclusions. But we still think it carries a valuable 
lesson and proves our contention that after all the personal 
equatien is the all-important factor. We need all the Simon 
Flexners we can get, and a school that can help one such man 
in each decade to embark on a career so useful to his fellows 
and all mankind, has justified its existence, Brother Abraham 
notwithstanding.” 





FLYING-SCHOOLS IN FRANCE 


ARVARD has had an aviation meet and Columbia has 
H an aero club, but France is apparently taking the lead 


in establishing and developing actual schools of in-. 
struction in flying—not places where “inventors and builders 


may teach the use of their own machines, but real collegiate 
schools of aeronautic engineer- 
ing. Some of our colleges are 
intending to start courses in 
aviation, and tentative instruc- 
tion may have begun, but the 
first full course of this sort 
seems to have been established 
at the Sorbonne, and the French 
intend evidently to take the 
lead at once in this regard. We 
translate below part of an ab- 
stract in the Revue Scientifique 
(Paris, October 15) of a re- 
cent lecture by Carlo Bourlet, 

‘Spefore the International Com- 
mission of Mathematical In- 
struction at Brussels. Said the 
speaker : 


The lapwing, ‘‘whose best qualities appear when it is entrusted with the 
care of borders or parterres.”” 


“We shall not mention the 
military schools of Chalais-Meu- 
don and Mourmelon-le-Grand, which are quite special in char- 
acter, nor the apprentice schools founded by various builders, 
solely to train pilots and teach their pupils how to use their 
aeroplanes, since these have no scientific character. 

“ At present, there is regularly organized instruction in avia- 
tion in the following places in France: 

“1. At the University of Paris, where, thanks to the generous 
gifts of Messrs. Deutsch, de la Meurthe, and Sakharoff, there 
have been founded a Course of Aeronautics at the Sorbonne, 
conducted by Professor Marchis, and a station for research and 
experiment in aviation, directed by Professor Maurain. 

“2. Commandant Roche has founded a School of Aeronautic 
Engineers, of a private character, but in receipt of official sub- 
vention. It receives former pupils of the Polytechnic School, 
students of the Faculty of Sciences already licensed, and pupils 
admitted to the course. The studies last one year and the stu- 
dent receives on graduation, after examination, a — as 
Aeronautical Engineer. 

“The instruction is in part theoretical and in part iaby 
practical and experimental. 

“In closing, Mr. Bourlet expresses the hope that his country, 

‘ purguing'-her»noble humanitarian traditions, may continue. to 
. bear aléft the ‘torch of progress and to develop this wonderful 
new science as she has already developed the automobile and 
the submarine, assuring a world-wide era of peace and brother- 
hood.”"—Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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HOW RADIUM WAS ISOLATED 


Te FACT that metallic radium has now been extracted 
from its salts was briefly announced in these columns 
some time ago. We are now able to supply details from 
an article in The Scientific American (New York, October 15). 
As is well known, until a few months ago what was popularly 
called radium was merely some one of the salts of this sub- 
stance, generally the bromid or chlorid—the binary compound 
of radium and bromin or chlorin. To get the chlorin away 
from the radium, leaving the pure metal, was a task whose 
difficulty was increased by the very small quantities of the salt 
that were available. It has finally been accomplished by 
Madame Curie, the discoverer of the new metal, working in 
collaboration with E. Debierne. These two experimenters 
availed themselves of a method suggested by Gunz for the pro- 
duction of metallic barium involving the separation of the 
metal by first combining it with mercury, forming an amalgam, 
and then expelling the mercury by distillation. We read: 


“ After some preliminary experiments on barium . . . Mme. 
Curie and M. Debierne proceeded to prepare the amalgam of 
radium by the electrolysis of .a perfectly pure solution of 
radium chlorid, using a mercury cathode and a platinum-iridium 
anode. . . . The amalgam was found to decompose water and 
to be extremely inconstant in contact with air, being perfectly 
liquid, in opposition to barium amalgam, which under identical 
conditions contains numerous crystals. After being dried, the 

amalgam was rapidly introduced 

into an iron vessel, previously 
reduced in pure hydrogen. 

After placing this vessel into a 

quartz tube, the whole appar- 

atus was evacuated. 

“The distillation of mercury 
is an extremely delicate opera- 
tion which should be so con- 
ducted as to avoid even a 
moment’s boiling, lest some par- 
ticles of the substance be pro- 
jected. The experimenters car- 
ried out distillation in an atmos- 

_ phere of pure hydrogen, keep- 

‘ ing the pressure of that gas 
permanently above the pressure 
of saturated mercury vapor at 
the temperature of the iron 
vessel as determined by the aid 
of a thermo-electric couple. 

“In view of the very minute 
quantities of material at the 
disposal of the two experiment- 
ers, care had to be taken to 

warrant an absolute purity of the hydrogen. As hydrogen puri- 
fied and dried according to the ordinary process is still acted 
upon by the amalgam and metal, the gas, before entering the 
apparatus, was made to pass through a platinum tube heated in 
the electric furnace.” 


The writer describes at some length the process of distilla- 
tion, which was both delicate and tedious, and which was car- 
ried forward until. the metal began to give out vapors which 
would attack the. quartz tube. To quote again: 


“The iron vessels were then found to contain a brilliantly 
white metal, which at about 700° C. would begin to melt sud- 
denly and which, in the experimenters’ opinion, is practically 
pure radium. The, metal would adhere strongly to the iron, 
being separated therefrom with some difficulty. 

“ Metallic radium is altered very rapidly at the contact with 
air, being blackened instantaneously, in consequence, it seems, 
of a nitrogen compound being formed. Some metal particles 
having been scratched off with a small metal tool, one of them, 
on being: dropt on white paper, was found to produce a dark 
spot as by. combustion. On coming into contact with water, 

these metal ‘particles instantaneously decomposed, the latter 
most energetically, dissolving’ the greater part of it, which 
would seem to show the solubility of the oxid. A blackish res- 
idue, which doubtless is the nitrogen compound produced by 
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the reaction of the metal and air, would be dissolved nearly 
completely after adding a very small quantity of hydrochloric 
acid. Having been dissolved practically completely in the di- 
luted acid, the metal could not contain any appreciable amount 
ef mercury. 

“The iron vessel containing the remainder of the metal was 
then introduced into a tube which was sealed in the vacuum. 
This is to serve in measuring the penetrating radiation of the 
metal and ascertaining whether its radio-active properties 
really correspond to theoretical calculations. 

“ Tho the radio-active equilibrium has not yet been reached, 
the first tests would seem to show the increase of activity to 
oceur in accordance with the law of the production of emana- 
tion, the limit of radio-activity of the metal being about 


; normal. 


~ 
‘ 


“ As metallic radium i is much more volatile than barium, the 
two experimenters” ‘expect |to purify it by sublimation in the 
vacuunt'on a cooled*metal plate.” 


Se NE rte 


TRADES* AND PROFESSIONS OF BIRDS 
[Ts BIRDS of the air have their trades, it seems, as 





‘well as their nests. Some are skilful masons, some are 
clever carpenters, others are careful gardeners, while 

in France the fly-catchers act as a police force, ever alert to 
catch the feathered malefactor. Mr. G. Roux describes in La 
Revue (Paris) some™ “of these professional activities of the 
winged denizens of ‘the air. Several species of birds, he tells 
us, are particularly distinguished by their devotion to their 


chosen calling. Among the mason-birds, which build their nests 





of stones, in many cases cemented together with carefully 
chosen materials, there are several varieties of the sparrow. 
One, which the Spaniards of Malaga call pedrero (stone-mason), 
“builds its nest with ‘the skill of an accomplished architect,” 
choosing a hole in a trunk or other excavation, and after lay- 
ing solid masonry foundations erects at the entrance a well- 
cemented wall: 


“It prepares mortar of the best quality—sand and lime—and 
lays it as well as the best mason could do. The pedrero is a 








Photograph from the American Museum of Natural History, 


A SECOND-RATE WOODWORKER. 


The crossbill, who works in wood “ but in a special way, without 
constructive ideas.” 


past master in the building trade. 
of an ornithology of the Straits of Gibraltar, has seen one of the 
birds at work from start to finish. The bird uses at once its 
little gray feet and its long beak to dislodge the stones. It 
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: rials, is most remarkable. 


. way, without constructive ideas. 
‘ to their profit. The seed of the pine has'a characteristic taste 


Col. Howard Irby, author. 
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_ carries them quickly to the desired place and piles them methodi- 


cally, cementing them layer by layer. . . . As many as 350 
stones may be employed in all. Some weigh as much as two 
ounces and the force exerted is surprizing.” 

The instinct, almost intelligence, according to Mr. Roux, 
which guides these birds in their choice of location and mate- 








a a s ee ee. 
Photograph trom the American Museum of Natural History. 


THE CHIEF CARPENTER. 


The woodpecker, who makes his nest in the wood, and finds his 
food there. 


He goes on to give an account of 
some of the other bird trades, which we summarize: 


“With the mason-birds we may compare the carpenters, chief 
of which is the woodpecker. This. climber, which lives on 


_ trees, clings to them with its claws, and strikes_the bark with 
its beak to drive out the insects on which it feeds. 


Itis a hard 
worker; it puts its nest together with great patience, digging 
it in some rotten trunk three yards above the ground, after 
ascertaining previously the state of the tree. The bird attacks 


. only the proper part, but he goes high enough up to be able to 
’ des¢end if necessary, and he makes another hole lower down 


when the former shows the effects of age. If, onthe contrary, 
he finds the wood too hard, he gives up his task and goes else- 
where. The crossbill also work in wood, but in a special 
They.,exploit firs and pines 
. that recalls that of a Brazil nut soaked in turpentine; it is the 
favorite tidbit of this swallow. 


“Certain: birds are gardeners. Such is the lapwirig, whose 


: best qualities ‘appear when ‘it is entrusted with the care of bor- 


- ders'‘or-parterres. Nothing is niore interesting than to see it 


= deen to and fro, losing sight of no worm or snail, and clean- 


i ing up. ‘tHe plants with unremitting conscientiousness. 
: ne ‘of the strangest professions in-the bird-world is that of 
colt: The fly-catchers are:.charged with this duty in 


France and in Central Europe. They perch on telegraph wires 
and look the country over. Where there;are none, they:sit on 
any convenient post or on a branch, or eyen on.a cow’s back. 
They live by hunting insects. All the inhabitants of the air 
respect this guardian of the peace, andsthose that, are most en- 
terprising in the.pillage of nests abstain when they ¢ y him. 

“Such police-birds owe their authority to :.#hei rage, 
Even the most timid in appearance give proof pf this,»witness 
the partridge, which scarcely ventures into the open; yet:-when 
she has young, her nature seems to change all at once. She 
faces all perils for them ;' when they are scarcely out of the egg 
she watches over them with constant anxiety. If they are 
threatened, she defends them with maternal courage. No aerial 
policeman equals her in these circumstances.”—Translation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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KIN TO LEONARDO 
Ji LA FARGE was ‘ our sole ‘ Old Master,’ ” our sole 





“type of the kind of genius that went out with the Italian 

Renaissance.” In saying this a writer in the New York 
Tribune, probably the art critic of that paper, Mr. Royal Cor- 
tissoz, points to the artist’s death as the snapping of “ what 
was in some sort a link between the art of America and the art 
of Europe in its Golden Age.” Other artists of equal eminence 
America has produced among Mr. La Farge’s contemporaries, 
but none, so this critic thinks, who suggests “ kinship with a 
specific tradition, the tradition of such men as Leonardo and 
Raffael.”. The interesting parallel is carried a little further 
in these words: 






























































“ Like them he was essentially a type of intellect governing 
and coloring imagination and emotion, and expressing itself 
with a certain jnstinctive tendency toward the grand style. 
Overlaid upon this central strength of his were all the riches 
of a wonderful personality, all the traits of a man whose feel- 
ing for the past never for a:moment detached him from the 
current of modern life. His was probably the most complex 
nature in our artistic history, and, indeed, he had in this respect 
no parallel among the masters of his time abroad. And every 
impulse of this myriad-minded man was an impulse toward 
beauty. ‘That it was which gave value to his work and endued 
him with an incomparable charm.” 






























































Liké Leonardo, with whom this writer compares La Farge, 
* theré-was probably no subject of interest to man which was 
not of interest to him.” Moreover: 




















“He knew it in those aspects which belong to antiquity and 
he knew it through all the long story which stretches down 
from Greece and Rome and the immemorial East to our own 
































































































































From the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
THE MUSZ OF PAINTING. 
By John La Farge. 


After the manner of the great figures of the Italian Renaissance, 
La Farge exprest himself with ‘‘an instinctive tendency toward 
the grand style.” : 























day of industrialism and politics. Side by side with the mur- 
dane transactions of humanity his mind sought to keep pace 
with the philosophies and religions of the world. It was not 
in any pedantic sense that he assimilated his knowledge of these 
things—or used it. It was, rather, with the ardor of a thinker 
with an incurable zest for the soul’s experience that he con- 
stantly read and thought, 
and read and thought again, 
until his intellect was a 
closely packed cosmos of 
sensations. Out of it poured 
his paintings and his other 
works, for he was ever the 
artist, the maker, the man 
who must put his ideas into 
tangible form, and out of it 
there came also what we 
can only describe as a fer- 
tilizing force, a spirit satu- 
rating everything that he 
did, vivifying his unforget- 
table talk, and making hima 
singular instance of con- 
structive power.” 


His fame is largely that of 
a great colorist, and it is 
pointed out that his mark 
has been made in monu- 
mental mural decorations 
and in windows of stained 
glass. In both these fields— 


“ He was wont to illustrate 
noble subjects, and the lofti- 
ness of his ideas was also 
made known through his ‘eR 

. Like Leonardo da Vinci, “ there was 
easel pictures and through probably no subject of interest to man 
his essays and addresses on that did not interest him.” 
painting. He had repute as 
a traveler, gained through his enchanting souvenirs of Japan 
and the South Seas. His outstanding character as a painter 
and as a worker in glass has been enriched and made the 
more beguiling in the public mind by the sense of his versa- 
tility, the grace and the originality with which he touched 
many interests. Yet the La Farge to whom we would above 
all pay tribute in these few lines is the La Farge who was, in 
a sense, greater than all of his works, the La Farge who was, 
to those who knew him well, a kind of lambent flamé of in- 
spiration. There was, indeed, something Leonardesque about 
him, something of the universal genius.” 





Copyrighted by J. E. Purdy, liostun. 
JOHN LA FARGE. 


The New York Sun selects for enlargement some ‘recent pic- 
turesque acts of the painter that exhibit his strong and vivid 
personality : 


“ Battling with physical infirmities practically all his life, his 
mental alertness equaled the largeness of his art. Even in his 
later years, when weariness of life was permitted to show in 
his expression, it was never safe to presume that his mind was 
asleep, as many persons found out. And it was not so long ago 
that he gave the architects of the town the shock of their lives 
when, like Whistler thanking a jury which awarded him a 
second-class medal for their second-class compliment, La Farge 
exprest to the Architectural League his reticent compliments 
for the League’s deferred award to him of a medal which came 
when he no longer needed it. This speech woke the echoes, 
but it was the actual La Farge. He spoke blandly, as was his 
wont, without rancor, but with the sting of a subcutaneous in- 
jection of vitriol. The next day he poured oil on the wound by 
begging the world to remember that all that passed was ‘ be- 
tween friends.’ ” 


The La Farge that his friends knew spoke, so we are told, in 
a letter written in the fall of 1908 after a newspaper had re- 
ported him on the brink of the grave. The editor of the paper 
publishing this “ news ” got a letter from La Farge which offered 
food for reflection on the vitality of men of seventy or more. 
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The report in the paper, he remarked, “ brought me a visit from 
my doctor, whom I had not seen for several weeks.” In a 
humoristic vein, he continues: 


“J have not seen him yet, but he left his card, sv I do not 
fee] neglected. Of course if I am a very sick man undergoing 
an operation I can not expect to receive orders or be counte- 
nanced in going on with my work, a great deal of which requires 
at least supervision and following out of many details....... 


“T happen to have a great deal*®of important work in glass, ° 


and some in painting, which I carry through as best I may, and 
which has usually been fairly successful with the artists and 
the public. I wish to note a matter which is interesting to me 
and which is also interesting in a general manner, and that is 
that I have been off and on an ill man since 1866 and 1867. I 
was paralyzed by what later was supposed to be lead poisoning, 
which affects some of us painters very much. Notwithstanding, 
I have done, I think, as much as any artist since that illness. 
Indeed, to point a moral, I think such a condition is an enormous 
incentive to struggle. 

“The operations of art are largely intellectual and can be met 
by a life devoted to study and the acquirement of a proper 
knowledge. The Frenchmen of the ’50s and ’60s persisted far 
up into the ’70s and 80s, and that is without our daring to think 
of the past far away, when Michelangelo and Titian worked up 
to a very late period of life. Titian, as we know, passed away 
at ninety-nine, owing to a pestilence which attacked Venice. 
As an artist friend of mine used to say, if it had not been for 
that he might still be painting. I have destroyed this year a 
great many thousands of drawings, and my drawings which re- 
main are in the neighborhood of some 50,000 or 60,000, as far 
as I have counted them. You see that it is possible to carry 
out an enormous accumulation of studies, even if those studies 
are broken into by occasional illness that may be very severe.” 





THE WISE MEN FROM THE EAST. 


From a painting by John La Farge which decorates the altar in 
the Church of the Incarnation, New York. 
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FISTS ACROSS THE SEA 


[semen WAS a tone of delightful complacency in the 
remark made the other day by a British critic that 
“ America is still, in.a literary and dramatic sense, to a 
very large extent a dependency of England.” He may have 
been saving up this remark for a long time, waiting for some 
chance to say it. At last he found his opportunity in the cor- 
dial welcome the New 
York papers gave to Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Terry in 
a British-made play, 
“The Scarlet Pimper- 
nel.” This welcome 
shows that the Declara- 
tion of Independence | 
was waste-paper as far 
as literary and dramatic 
independence is con- 
cerned, for the welcome 
was wrung even from 
those journals, says the 
British writer, “ which 
profess to dislike the 
‘English dramatic in- 
vasion of recent years’ 
as tending to handicap 
the development of the 
American school of playwrights.” Of course if the British 
playwrights are such a heaven-born choir, the American 
playwrights would be blest and inspired by their coming, not 
handicapped, as the British writer should have been the first to 
tell us, but that seems to be reserved for later use. In the 
mean time Mr. Klauber, the dramatic critic, who knows condi- 
tions in both London and New York, takes the pains to point 
out what he regards as the misconception of this British writer. 
In the New York Times he gives his view of the international 
relation : 





ee 


SKETCH FOR “ THE WOLF-TAMER.” 
By John La Farge. 
After the destruction of many thousand 
drawings this artist left behind him be- 
tween fifty and sixty thousand others. 


“It was quite true that for a number of years the shortsight- 
edness of one or two American producers who practically con- 
trolled the theatrical business made America in a sense a de- 
pendency of England. But it is true no longer. With the ex- 
ception of an occasional comedy by Mr. W. Somerset Maugham, 
few of whose plays, however, have been received with as much 
critical enthusiasm here as in London, our stage has benefited 
little in recent years from the work of the English dramatists. 
And in honest truth, if the findings of the London critics are 
to be believed, the English stage has benefited as little by it. 

“It is absurd to talk of America as a dependency in a dra- 
matic sense of a country in which representative opinion is con- 
stantly deploring the absence of great native plays. There is 
to-day no more a school of English playwrights than of Ameri- 
can playwrights. In both countries individual works of merit 
have been disclosed from time totime. But in the vast majority 
of cases the succesgful plays produced in America nowadays are 
the work of native authors.” 


Mr. Klauber is unkind enough to prove his point about the 
low state of British drama by a quotation from a British daily 
which says under the heading, “ British Drama Stagnant ”: 


“With a very few exceptions the new plays have had little 
artistic merit or ambition, and of the rest the majority have 
been poor after their own foolish kind. Failure has followed 
failure. The managers, not for the first time, have signally 
failed to discover the public’s exact taste in the second rate. 
It is a matter of interest and importance that the productions 
to receive the completest scorn of the professional critics have 
vanished into thin air after a few ill-attended performances. 

® We have had bad French plays and bad American plays, but 
the season has seen nothing new from Sir Arthur Pinero, Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Haddon Chambers, Mr. Barrie, Mr. Davies, Mr. 
Shaw, Mr. Barker, Mr. Galsworthy, or Mr. Carton (I have 











written down haphazard the names of well-known dramatists 
of various schools). Indeed, the original plays by English 
authors number exactly five (there are twenty-five theaters in 
the West End alone), and of these one was a steady failure.” 


Such a complaint “is a common one in English newspapers 
and magazines,” says Mr. Klauber, and if there is such a dearth 
in England, how can they hope to supply America? New York 
alone has thirty or more first-class houses to be supplied, so 
“there is fine promise, indeed, if we are to look to London for 
our plays!” He adds: 


' “This season England, France, and Germany have been drawn 
upon for works designed to please the American public, but with 
the exception of one English comedy and an adapted German 
farce, the latter produced by a manager whose personal skill in 
staging always adds about 95 per cent. to the total result, there 
is still to be recorded the sort of evidence needed to prove such 
dependence upon England as is adduced in the premise.” 


While America receives the British productions with cordiality 
and good-will, our plays, when taken to London, encounter only 
hostility and intolerance. American plays and players, Mr. 
Klauber thinks, have suffered far more in London than the 
foreigners here. Tho for this he does not lay the entire blame 
on * British insularity.” For— 


“The American manager, to begin with, has frequently been 
most short-sighted. He has attempted to interest the British 
public in plays which by the nature of their contents were only 
suitable for home consumption. In this, too, he has been aided 
and abetted by the English dramatic editors, who do not seem 
to think it worth their while to keep posted on American 
theatrical affairs, or who are generous in this—that they are 
willing to print glowing advance accounts of importations 
which, regarded as of little importance over here, are taken to 
London under the label ‘ great American success.’ English 
critics would hardly think it fair of American reviewers to take 
‘The Scarlet Pimpernel’ as representative of that good old 
institution, the British drama. But such is the attitude which. 
obtains in the presence of most of these ‘ American successes ’” 
taken abroad. Moreover, with the exception of the occasional 
hurried visits of Mr. Archer and Mr. Walkley, who once spent 
as many as three days in New York, none of them seems to 
feel that our drama is worth studying on its native heath. And. 


yet I know of at least three American reviewers beside myself 


who go to London every season to see what the English play- 
wrights and actors are doing, which at least argues something 
for American enterprise, if not good taste. 

“ And so long as American ladies and gentlemen engaged in 
an honest effort (no matter how misguided) are boohed and 
baahed and publicly humiliated in London any complaint of in- 
difference or hostility on our part will be absurd, even were.it 
based on actual. conditions. Were it justified we should not 
have these frequently recurring visits from abroad, nor would 
so many of the English players decide to make their permanent 
residence with us. As it is, we are very glad to have them. 
For, with no desire whatever to wave the Stars and Stripes, 
the fact must be recorded that in America, at least, the fact is 
still observed that art is universal and knows no geographical 
limitations—or prejudices.” 


There never has been any general opposition to a so-called 


English dramatic invasion, asserts this writer, tho just now , 
something of this sort is apparently meditated by a leading - 


American actress who announces herself as about to lead a 
crusade. The press has had such notices as this which we quote 
from the New York Sun: 


“Mrs. Leslie Carter is organizing what she calls ‘The 
National Society for the Encouragement of American Play- 
wrights.’ She says the object is to place a boycott on foreign 
plays for five years, the life of the society. 

“Mrs. Carter says she has promises of financial assistance in 
this movement from American actors, who are beingcrowded 
out by the less expensive foreign players who come here with 
a foreign production and stay here to crowd the profession ; 
from American theatergoers who have been paying the toll, 
from the dramatic critics of the country, and from those loyal 
producing managers who have confined their effort to the home 
products.” : 
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As the spokesman of her own ideas and plans Mrs. Carter jg 
quoted to this purpose: 


“The greatest drawback to the advancement of the American 
drama is the discouragement of the playwright among our 
young, splendidly educated people, by the overproduction of 
foreign plays here, and the movement is aimed directly at those 
American theatrical managers who, without nerve and patrio- 
tism enough to keep their energies and investments at home, 
spend most of their time abroad watching the foreign producer 
take the risk of original prodiction, only to swoop down on the 
cream of the results, buy it up for home consumption, and re- 
turning here demand veneration for wonderful acumen and'man- 
agerial ability. Why, they don’t even pay duty on these plays! 

“T think that a five-year boycott on these foreign products— 
a shutting of the door against them—will give the American 
playwright a chance to grow. The participants in this boycott 
I expect to be the American playgoer, who will refuse to go to 
see them, the American actor, who will refuse to appear in 
them, and the dramatic critic, who will refuse to notice them. 
I have already promises of surprizing financial assistance from 
Americans of wealth who are sick of the foreign plays. One 
of them offered me unlimited aid in these significant words: 
‘I blame all the filth, vulgarity, and immorality of our fast 
degenerating stage to the presence of these foreign plays. We 
are a clean people and the minds of our children must be kept 
clean.” 





WHY MR. ABBEY DECLINES THE HONOR 


¢ 2 HE WORD “command” is usually employed when the 
King of England desires a special performance at Wind- 
sor of some London play or when he signifies that he is 
pleased to have one of his subjects dine and sleep at his country 
residence. No one, it is presumed, thinks of making excuses. 
But Mr. E. A. Abbey, the American artist living in England, 
“begs to be excused” from painting the coronation picture of 
George V. He performed this service for the late King, Edward 
VII., and once seems enough of even such high honors. It is 
not that royalty in any way were to be blamed for the unhappy 
time the painter had over his undertaking ; just who furnished 
him his. bad quarter-hours or even more is explained by the 
Marquise de Fontenoy, who interprets in the New York Tribune 
the abstruse features of European life to a democratic nation 
who are supposed to be superior to such things. He writes: 


“If the task of reproducing on canvas the scene of the corona- 
tion of George V. and of Queen Mary in Westminster Abbey 
next June is entrusted to some English artist, instead of to 
Edwin Abbey, it must not be ascribed to the present King’s en- 
tertainment of unfriendly sentiments toward Americans—a 
popular but totally unfounded impression, resulting from men- 
dacious stories. Thé fact of the matter is that King George 
offéred the.commission to paint his coronation to Edwin Abbey 
and that the latter begged leave to decline it. The reason for 
this is the trouble and.annoyance to which this American mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy was subjected in connection with 
the production of his superb painting of King Edward’s corona- 
tion, which now adorns the walls of Buck#igham Palace. For 
the execution of that painting it was necessary that he should 
obtain sittings from more than a hundred distinguished per- 
sonages who took a prominent part in the pageant. 

“ Of all of them, according to Abbey, King, Edward and Queen 
Alexandra..were the most considerate and reasonable. As to 
people of,less exalted station, he had to.suffer in the most ex- 
asperating fashion from their unpunctuality in the matter of 
arranged. sittings, from their failure to keep engagements and, 
above:all, from well-nigh incredible vanity in its most petulant 
manifestations, those of least importance insisting on occupying 
the;most conspicuous places in the picture. In fact, the ex- 
periences of Abbey in conneetion with that picture gave him a 
curious insight into court life, with all its petty-jealousies, its 
conceits, and its intrigues, and so great was the irritation to 
which he was subjected in painting the picture that he refused 
to consider a request made to him from the highest quarters to 
portray the lying-in-state of Edward VII.in Westminster Abbey. 
The commission for the coronation will therefore probably go 
to one of the younger of the English Academicians.” 









TOLSTOY'S TRAGICAL PILGRIMAGE 


OMETHING like the Dukhobor frenzy for going out to 
S meet the Lord without scrip for the journey seemed to 
overtake Count Tolstoy about two weeks ago, with dis- 
astrous results. Withno other explanation of his purpose than 
that he intended “to retire from the world,” he 
left his home and embarked on a journey toward 
a vague destination. The rigors of the march 
quickly told upon his feeble frame, and after 
lingering helplessly for several days he died at a 
small railway station barely eighty miles from 
his home at Yasnaya Poliana. 

Dispatches dated November 14 reported the 
Count “broken down by the hardships of a winter 
journey, mental strain, and a rupture with his 
family.” One rumor had it that he and the 
Countess Tolstoy disagreed on the subject of 
“luxurious” living. Another rumor that was 
quickly contradicted bore the tidings that the aged 
philosopher’s wife attempted death by suicide im- 
mediately after the departure of the Count from 
his home. Count Tolstoy’s secretary, says a 
Russian now traveling in this country, forecasted 
the separation from the “ violent differences ” be- 
tween the Count and Countess over the way she 
spent money for what Tolstoy considered luxuries, 
The New York Tribune prints this: 

“Tolstoy had hoped to escape notice after his 
hasty departure from Yasnaya Poliana and spend 
a week of quiet farewell with his sister Marie, a 
nun in the ancient cloister of Shamardino in the province of 
Kolnya, but he insisted on leaving immediately when he found 
his retreat had been discovered. He drove in a carriage last 
evening from Shamardino to Kozelsh, accompanied by his daugh- 
ter Alexandra and Dr. Makovetsky. In order to cover his move- 


ments he announced that he was going to Moscow, where he has 
a house. Later, however, the party changed cars and boarded 


a slow local train proceeding in the direction of the Caucasus. 

“Tolstoy, with his two companions, made his way to an un- 
ventilated third-class compartment, which already was crowded 
with peasants. The atmosphere was stifling and he developed 
such a fever that Dr. Makovetsky thought it unwise to attempt 
to reach Dankov, the first town of any considerable size along 
the railroad. They left the train at Astapova, which is merely 
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a little flag station. There is no hospital there, and only a few 
peasant huts. The Count was taken into the station building, 
where he remained during the night. 

“On the way to Shamardino Count Tolstoy stopt overnight 
at the monastery of Optina. Before entering the place he 
announced: 

“«T am the excommunicated and anathematized Leo Tolstoy. 





TOLSTOY IN HIS STUDY. 


From a painting by Repin. 


It is reported that Tolstoy deserted his home because he objected to the luxurious style of 
living prevailing there. His study at least seems sufficiently Spartan 


Is there any objection to my stay here?’ The reply was, ‘It is 
both a duty and a pleasure to offer you shelter.’ 

“Tolstoy spent the day in the discussion of religious subjects 
with an aged monk whom he had met on a visit to the monas- 
tery seventeen years ago.” 


A letter said to have been left behind for Tolstoy’s wife con- 
tained this message: 


“TI can not continue longer to live a life of luxury, and, like 
many other old men, I retire from the world to complete my 
life in solitude. 

“TI ask that you do not seek my place of sojourn, and that 
you do not come to it if it is discovered. I beg forgiveness 
for the grief that I may cause 
you.” 


Pastor Arpad, editor of Az 
Est (Budapest) and now at 
Pittsburg, claims to have. had 
the latest interview of any 
newspaper man or magazine 
writer with Count Tolstoy, and 
that in his talk “the separa- 
tion of the great Russian writer 
from his family was fore- 











shadowed.” The Tribune re- 
ports this writer’s further 
observations : 


“So opposed was Tolstoy to 
luxuries that he would not 
publish two books for fear 
his wife would spend the re- 
ceipts from them on luxuries 
for their home. But beyond 
their disputes over  house- 
hold economy, the Tolstoys 
did not disagree and would 
probably have been happy 
had it not been for Tolstoy’s 
eccentricities.” 
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SAVING CHICAGO 


ASS EVANGELISM is on trial in Chicago in a most 
M favorable atmosphere for a thorough test of its value. 
Whether this form of evangelism is an aid or a hin- 
drance to the deep and permanent growth of the Kingdom of 
God ought to be largely demonstrated here, thinks a writer in 
The Christian Century (Chicago). Under Dr. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man and his singer, Mr. Alexander, Chicago is paid to be in- 
terested as never before in a campaign of revival. It has been 
‘otganized by the Laymen’s Evangelistic Council in cooperation 
with the Federa Council of. the Churches, a feature that 
“marks an advance over any former effort.” Last year the 
Council held a series of meetings under the leadership of Gipsy 
Smith and immense-crowds were present every night, with 
these results: ; 
eg Perhaps the gospel had never been preached in this city with 
gteater winsomeness and power. 
termination to live a better life. The names of hundreds were 
taken down upon:cards to be distributed to the churches of their 
choice. Yet the total perceptible results, so far as the minis- 
ters and churches were able:to gather them, were so meager 
and disappointing as to be the subject of almost universal com- 
ment and regret.” 

In order to give a further and more thorough test to evangel- 
istic methods the campaign has this year been organized much 
more systematically, and is “ carried on with an efficiency that 
leaves little to be desired.” Months have been spent in the 
preparation. The Cook County Sunday-school Association took 
a religious census of Chicago by house-to-house visitation, and 
ascertained that there are 946,000 active church-members in the 
city and 300,000 residents who attend church irregularly with- 
out any established church connections. It is estimated that 
there are 1,000,000 persons who do not attend church, but who 
have a decided preference for some particular denomination. 
The Sunday-school attendance was shown to be 283,000. The 
working details of the present campaign are given as follows: 


“ Three great centers have been prepared for the South, West, 
and North Sides respectively. At each of these places Mr. 
Chapman and his helpers is conducting a two weeks’ campaign. 

“ Mid-day services are held daily in a central theater in the 
loop district, and on certain days additional services are held 
for women at another theater. 

“In connection with these central services, a body of eighty 
evangelists has been brought to Chicago from many States, 
and even from Europe. Fifty centers of simultaneous evangel- 
istic effort have been organized throughout the city. In these 
centers local groups of churches are“ cooperating under the 
leadership of some one of the evangelists and his accompanying 
leader of song. 

“These local centers average five churches each. - A very 
general response has been made to the request of. the Laymen’s 
Evangelistic Council that all the Protestant evangelical 
churches shall cooperate. 

“ Many of these churches and their ministers believe implicitly. 

in any form of evangelism, and are only too glad to undertake 
the work. Others—and these not a few—are doubtful as to the 


method and the results, but feel that any effort which can. brig rs 


the churches: into unity and activity ought to be tried out in 
the most earnest way. And for that reason they are putting 
their best efforts into the local campaigns. 

“If evangelism of this sort can be effective in any circum- 
stances in such a city as Chicago, it should:prove so now. No 
effort is being spared, no expense has been saved, and no lack 
of earnest effort is perceptible. 

“Dr. Chapman is a man of exceptional ability. His method 
is simple, direct, convincing. He is*a manly man, devoid of 
rant, slang, emotionalism, or stage tricks. His appeal is direct 
but never prolonged. There is absolutely no coercion, begging, 
or brow-beating in his call to repentance and amendment of life. 

*He depends much on the power of music and the spell of 


Multitudes exprest their de- . 


_more easy. 
decades ago in regard to the Boys’ Brigade movement, but most 


two or three familiar hymns. But this is the only appeal to 
the emotions that he makes. Men who have grown suspicious 
and weary of the noisy and superficial methods that bring in 
multitudes whom the Church is powerless to retain, find every. 
a to approve and nothing to condemn in Dr. Chapman’s 
work.” 


“BOY SCOUTS” AND THE WAR SPIRIT 
M = of the highly organized institutional churches 





are confronted with a problem arising from the popu- 

larity of the Boy Scout movement. Shall the veiled 
influence of militarism, as this is seen by friends of peace, be 
encouraged by giving aid to this diversion of the young? The 
Advocate of Peace (Boston), the organ of the American Peace 
Society, writes in answer to many inquiries. The subject is 
not an easy one on which to give advice, it admits, “ because 
there are so many features of the Scout program which com- 
mend themselves to all friends of boys; and, second, because 
there are several organizations calling themselves Boy Scouts 
which differ much in character.” The movement, as it was 
started in England by Sir Baden-Powell, had, as its express 
purpose, the preparation of younger boys to become soldiers 
when older. 


“Its purpose was distinctly militaristic, but in order to de- 
ceive the people and close their mouths about the military aim, 
a number of unobjectionable and even commendable features 
were put in, including many of the outdoor exercises which the 
boys are expected to perform. But these features did not blind 
the English pacifists to the fact that the central aim of the 
organization was to promote the militarizing of the English 
people and to open the way for universal conscription, just as 
were the rifle clubs and other similar things. The Scout move- 
ment was a distinct and cunning device of the military party. 

“The friends of peace in England saw, however, that many 
of the features could be used in an opposite way, and so Peace 
Scouts have been organized, and we believe with considerable 
measure of success, just as were the Life-saving Brigades, 
which were created in order to counteract the evils of the Boys’ 
Brigades.” 


The same objection seerns to hold against the Boy Scout 
movement in this country, says this journal. Thus: 


“ It is distinctly militaristic in its purpose. It means to catch 
the boys and fill their minds with the love of military perform- 
ances before they are old enough to discriminate, and thus to 
foster the war spirit in the nation and promote the further 
growth of the Navy and the Army. 

“With the movement in this form peace-workers can, of 
course, have nothing to do, except to expose it and oppose it 
at every turn. Nothing could be more deadly and disastrous 
than to have a whole generation of boys brought up to feel that 
war is still the same necessary and supposedly glorious thing 
that it was held to be in the past. The more prominent the 
unobjectionable and valuable features may be, the more in- 
sidious and mischievous the movement is sure to become. Our 
friends should not be Yea astray by the fact that ministers of 
the gospel are approving the movement.and assisting in creat- 
ing Scout Troops. The boy problem in the churches is an ex- 


-tremely. difficult one, and ministers often jump at the oppor- 


tunity to introduce anything that seems to render its solution 
Many ministers did the same thing some two 


of them afterward discovered their error and were heartily 
ashamed of themselves. It will be so finally in this case, after, 
however, a lot of irreparable mischief has been done. 
“Wherever the Scout movement is organized on a purely 
nion-militaristic basis, with everything excluded that tends to 
cultivate the love of ‘ the pomp and circumstance ’” of war and 
through that the warlike spirit, with all that that means in 
perversion of the spirit of boys, there the friends of peace 


should lay hold and help wherever they are able to do so, or 


make a sincere effort to do something for the boys in directions 
which will attract and interest them, and at the same time lift 
and ennoble their spirits in truly Christian and humane ways.” 
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HUGH LATIMER PREACHING BEFORE EDWARD VI. 
Painting by Ernest Board. 


KATHERINE OF ARAGON’S LAST APPEAL TO HENRY VIII. 
Fresco by Frank O. Salisbury. 


SCENES IN ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY NOW DECORATING THE HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT. 


RELIGIOUS ART FOR ENGLAND'S 
LAWMAKERS 


"Tene FINE panels depicting scenes in the history of 
the English Church have just been placed upon the 
walls of the House of Parliament. In this an American, 
Mr. E. A. Abbey, has had a hand, for to him was committed 
the supervision of the work and to some extent the choice of 
the artists*who executed the pictures. The public spirit mani- 
fested in this undertaking may atone for Mr. Abbey’s refusal 
to paint the coronation picture of George V., which we notice 
in another department. The subjects chosen deal with the 
Reformation period, and show events connected with the reigns 
of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Mary. Sir Martin Conway 
has prepared notes on the panels which we quote from the 
London Standard. “The Breach 
with Rome” is his title for the 
dramatic event involving Henry 
VIII. and Katherine of Aragon. 
He writes: 


“The diffusion of education 
among the people and the spirit 
of inquiry which permeated the 
atmosphere of England in the 
sixteenth century made reform 
of the Church inevitable. When 
people began to think and to 
criticize what was going on 
around them, the abuses in the 
‘Church and the conduct of a 
clergy, for the most part idle 
and depraved, could no longer 
be tolerated. But the Church 
might have reformed itself 
from within without breaking 
away from Rome. 

“Had not Henry VIII.’s anger 
with the Pope for his refusal 
to grant him a divorce from 
Katherine of Aragon driven 
him to repudiate the authority 
of Rome and proclaim himself 
supreme head of the Church in 
England, the Reformation in 








MARY’S ENTRY INTO LONDON AFTER LADY JANE GREY’S EXECUTION. 
Painted by Byam Shaw, R. I. 


this country might never have taken the form it did. Henry 
VIII. was not a Protestant, but he wished to be as supreme in 
the Church as he was in the State, and to owe submission to no 
other man on earth. If the Pope interfered with his desires, 
the Pope had to go and leave the King to occupy that position 
in relation to his English subjects.” 


The Reformation triumphant in the preaching of Hugh Lati- 
mer before the youthful King Edward VI. is the subject treated 
by Mr. Ernest Board. If he achieves historical accuracy in 
his representation, there may be some who will wring from 
their own youthful experience sympathy for the young King’s 
situation. The explanatory note reads: ; 


“ After Henry VIII.’s death the Protector Somerset’s relig- 
ious innovations went much further in the Protestant direction 
than the majority of Englishmen cared to go. They had been 
accustomed to hearing the Mass and the Latin hymns and 
prayers. Confession, penance, 
fasting, feasting, and extreme 
unction had, under Henry VIII., 
all gone on as before. Sud- 
denly, in 1548, an English com- 
munion service took the place 
of the Mass and an English 
Book of Common Prayer was 
introduced. All the pictures 
and images went from the 
churches and the clergy were 
allowed to marry. The young 
Edward VI. was a much keener 
religious reformer than his 
father had been, but the effect 
of too sudden a change upon 
the people was extremely bad. 
Reverence for the old religious 
forms was destroyed, and as 
yet nothing had taken their 
place. The destruction of the 
monasteries meant for the 
moment the breakdown of any 
system of poor-relief, and ed- 
ucation was sadly hampered; 
for, altho in many places new 
schools had been founded, the 
monastic schools had done ex- 
cellent work, and were badly 
missed. The Protestant Lati- 
mer preached fervent sermons 











against the abuses of the times, and signs of Catholic reaction 
were not difficult to find.” 


Queen Mary brought about the Catholic reaction, as, the note 
and picture show: ; ; 


“The swaying of the pendulum from one extreme to another 
as a preliminary condition for a reposeful settlement is illus- 
trated in the progress of the English Reformation, the ultra- 
Catholicism of Mary following upon the Lutheranism of Edward, 
resulting in the Anglican compromise of Elizabeth. Mary was 
welcomed gladly on her accession—her unhappy life had always 
attracted the sympathy of the people, and the unpopularity of 
Edward’s reforms favored the reign of a moderate Catholic. 
At once the images were put back in the churches, the married 
priests were driven away, and in some places the Mass was 
restored. 

“ All this was popular, and if Mary had been content to ac- 
quiesce in the status quo of Henry VIII. all would have yet 
been well. But her wish to revive the supremacy of the Pope, 
her intolerance of the Prayer-book, and her determination to 
wed a powerful Catholic prince in defiance of all opposition, 
were fatal.” 





A NEW CAREER IN THE CHURCH 


N THE EVOLUTION of church work something like 
I a new. profession seems to have emerged. It is the 
specialization of work assigned to a “director of educa- 
tion.” So far the specific title by which this worker may 
be known has not been determined upon; but the fact that 
during the past year or two something like twenty-five persons 
have taken positions as directors of religious education in con- 
nection with churches, seems to indicate, says The Christian 
Intelligencer (New York), that we have here a new and neces- 
sary calling. As the head of the department of religious edu- 
cation, he will likely “ sustain to the pastor virtually the same 
relation that a college professor sustains ¢o the president,” the 
pastor being the administrative head of the whole church and 
the new officer being the responsible head of his department. 
This official “ will seek to form a comprehensive and unitary 
educational plan for the entire Church.” He will not only 
organize the Sunday-school and young people’s societies on a 
graded basis, but will correlate one with the other, correlate 
the church school with the home, and the church school with 
the day-schools. He will look after printing and publicity, 
provide exhibits and lecture courses, and himself conduct 
classes, deliver lectures, and write articles. 

Many whose taste is for religious and educational work, with- 
out wishing to adopt the ministry with its preaching fanction, 
will find congenial service here. The writer reviews some 
of the attractive features of such a calling and declares that 
the need of better moral and religious education seems to many 
the most fundamental and the greatest need of our civilization. 
The child is not getting either in the home or the church the 
training which ought to be its heritage, this writer avers... The 
Church itself needs for its efficiency and perpetuation just what 
she seems at present to lack. We read more: 


“Some one has said, ‘ Every problem is fundamentally an 
educational problem.’ Do we desire our young people to know 
and love the Bible, do we wish them to have well-grounded 
Christian beliefs, do we desire them to be possest by the filial 
and fraternal spirit, do we want them to be interested in mis- 
sions, in personal and social regeneration? Do we expect them 
to be in vital and joyous sympathy with the spirit, the purpose, 
and the method of Jesus? Childhood and youth is the period 
of golden opportunity for this work. 

“ Often, however, the lay Sunday-school superintendent does 
not feel qualified to meet this higher demand. Child psychol- 
ogy, the better methods of organization and teaching, the new 
wealth of Biblical scholarship, the many improved courses of 
study, are apt tobewilder him. He feels that a degree of exact 
and particular knowledge is required, which, as a layman, he 
does not possess, and which, with the time at his disposal, he 
feels he can not acquire. Like many others, he is willing and 
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glad to work on some detail of a general plan if he is sure that 
the plan is right and in the line of the best light available; 
but he wants some one who knows to form the plan and super- 
vise its execution. 

“ Nor does the average minister feel equal to meeting this new 
need. Possibly he has no special interest in or aptitude for 
educational work. Or, if he has, where can he, in justice to 
ae claims, find the time to devote to this exacting 

m. ” 


Of the pioneers already in the field we read: 


“Some of these directors are women, a number are young 
men just entering upon ministerial work, while a few are min- 
isters in full and regular standing who have decided to special- 
ize in this particular field of religious service. Again, some of 
the above are educational directors in individual churches, a 
few are over groups of churches, and at least one is director of 
all the schools in a city which have entered into the local fed- 
eration of churches. In this enumeration I have not included 
those who have become educational secretaries of denomina- 
tions, nor those who occupy similar positions in colleges, nor, 
of course, those who fill chairs of religious psychology and 
pedagogy in our seminaries. But enough has perhaps been said 
to indicate that, if not a new profession, at least a new special- 
ization in an old profession is coming into being. 

“ Now this fact can only be explained on the ground of a deep 
and conscious need. The churches in their efforts to Christianize 
the world are undoubtedly waking to a new sense of the wonder- 
ful opportunity for telling Christian work among the young and 
to the fact that this opportunity is not fully improved.” 





TO MAKE CONGRESS RESTRICT EVIL 


"Te MILLENNIUM is not to be looked upon as the 
dream of poets, but as “a practical condition of human 
life,” says The Morning Star (Boston) ; and the sooner 
we perform our duty, the sooner it will be here. We can do 
one duty in this line, it thinks, by aiding the International Re- 
form Bureau in calling the attention of citizens to certain moral 
measures now pending in Congress. An appeal for help in 
spurring Congress to pass these measures has been issued, 
signed by former United States Senator Henry W. Blair, now 
president of the International Reform Bureau. The following 
bills, we are told, are now pending: 


“1. The Miller-Curtis Bill, to remove the Federal shield of 
‘ interstate commerce ’ from ‘ original packages ’ imported into 
“dry ’ territory by unlicensed liquor-dealers. 

“2. The Burkett-Sims Bill, to prohibit interstate telegraphing 
of race-gambling odds and bets. 

“3. The Walter Smith Bill, to prohibit interstate transporta- 
tion of pictures and descriptions of prize-fights. 

“4, The Johnston Sunday Act, for the District of Columbia, 
to forbid Sunday toil and traffic—passed by Senate,- pending 
in House. : 

“5. The Curtis Bill, to prohibit saloons in Hawaii. 

“6. The Clayton Bill, to prohibit United States district at- 
torneys to engage in private practise. 

“7. The McCumber-Tirrell Bill, to forbid liquor-selling in 
ships and buildings used by the United States Government.” 

Besides arousing interest in these bilis, it is urged that “the 
militant and at the same time conservative thought of the 
country concentrate upon the formulation of other adequate 
State, national, and international legislation and administrative 
measures, upon which all the forces which seek the removal of 
these great evils may unite in the immediate future in order 
to exterminate them from this world and give the millennium 
a chance to come in.” Says this journal further: 

“ Any new statism, new nationalism, or new internationalism 
which does not propose the extirpation of the harmful use of 
alcohol, opium, and all substances which create unnatural ap- 
petite, the promotion of universal education, the uplifting and 
equality before the law of all men, and the obligation of society, 
as a whole, to secure to every honest man, woman, and child 
a fair chance in the race of life, falls below the broad and ele- 
vated standard of to-day,: both in politics and religion. The 
spirit of the age, which is only another name for the will of 
Almighty God, is against it, and it must fail.” 
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The New Whitehall Building, New York—the world’s 
greatest office building—fireproofed by the materials and methods Nie 
of this Company—and bungalow of NATCO HOLLOW TILE— 

here illustrated to show the range now possible in fireproof construction. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


ERY pleasant in their tunefulness are 
these two songs by Fannie Stearns 
Davis. At the risk of being captious, how- 
ever, we would suggest that “keener is,” 
“mysteries,” and “rows,” “close’’ are rather 
discordant factors in the riming scheme, and 
we might add that the expression “any more” 
in the last stanza of the second poem is dis- 
agreeably commonplace. In other respects 
the craftsmanship is clean and clear-cut. In 
“Rainy Weather,” which we quote from The 
Atlantic, the author reveals the ability to 
create “atmosphere” out of simple words 
and commonplace incidents. And in “The 
Forbidden Lure,’’ contributed to Harper's, 
she shows a delightful command of rhythm— 
the song almost sets itself to music. 


Rainy Weather 
By Fannie STearns Davis 


Up comes ‘‘ Bouncing Bet” again, 
Pink and lusty in the lane. 
Tansy’s odor keener is 

Than all incense-mysteries. 

Oh, the trees,— 

How they strain 

‘In the driven windy rain! 


All the marsh-grass bows its head, 
All the tide-ways blur and spread, 
And the bay 

Is as gray 

As the roof o’ the miller’s shed. 


Up the hill I run, together 

With the wet and windy weather. 

Hair in eyes and dripping cheek 

(Oh, how cool and soft and sleek 

Is the hand-touch of the rain!) 
“Bet”’ and I bounce up the lane. 


There the Dead Folk’s decent rows 
Flank me, and the church upstands 
With its high gray shoulders, close 
On the Dead Folk’s silent lands. 
—Oh, the trees, 

How they strain! 

Writhe and reach and fear the rain! 
—‘‘Bet’’ and I bounce up tiie lane. 


All the houses’ eyes are shut. 

Still are they, as Dead Folk. But 

Here a face, and there a bloom 

Nodding scarlet to the gloom 
“Say the Dead alone do lie 

On the hill, against the sky. 


Oh the wind, the driven rain! 

How the silver poplars strain! 

How the world seems wide and low 
As along the lane I blow, 

All alone, and glad to be 

For a little. Beat on me, 

Wild wet weather! Strike me, wind! 
Flare my brown cape out behind;— 
Wingéd as a gull I fly 

All alone beneath the sky. 


Oh, the trees, 

How they strain! 

How they clamor and complain! 

Reckless in the sea-tinged rain, 
“Bet” and I bounce up the lane. 


The Forbidden Lure 
By Fannie STEARNS Davis 


* Leave all and follow—follow!’’ 
Lure of the sun at dawn, 
Lure of a wind-paced hollow, 
Lure of the stars withdrawn; 
Lure of the brave old singing 
Brave perished minstrels knew; 
Of dreams like sea-fog clinging 
To boughs the night sifts through: 





For Brain Fag 
Horsford’s Acid Phospha 
Relieves tired nerves, brain fag an noses follow- 
ing mental strain, overwork or worry 
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S a Christmas Gift for men the Gillette Safety 


Razor has unique advantages. 

’ In more than Thirty Thousand 

it a feature of the Holiday display and there is usually a 
throng of women around the Gillette counter. 

It is the one gift selection in which no mistake can be 


stores you will find 


ouble~ 


made. No matter what a man’s age, habits or peculiarities he + 


is sure to be interested in a Gillette. If he already owns one 
he is glad to have another one. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 28 W. Second Street, Boston 


Stock B Gillette Razor; Ltd., London 
New Vor, Tone Peay - Chicago, Nh ea ye Safety ‘| 


WALTHAM WATCHES cine!” 


Christmas Presents—Big 
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Silverware for 


you would like to own or present to a loved one; it will 
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"The Gillette is always acceptable, “always practical; it is 
wmething that is used every day and it lasts a lifetime. 


Another thing—in buying a Gillette you can make your expenditure fit your 
use. ‘The case may be of Metal, Morocco Grain Leather, Real Seal or English 
Peskin ; the Razor silver or gold plated. 


You can buy a Standard set at $5, a Pocket Edition at $5 to $6. Combination 
ad Travelers’ sets at $6 to $50. 


There are now two sizes of blade packets, 12 double-edged blades, $1.00; 6, 
wble-edged blades, 50c. 


Write and we will send you an illustrated pamphlet. 


King l Ulla 


ILLETTE SALES COMPANY. 28 W. Second Street, 
: ‘actories: Boston, Mon‘ 


Leicester, Berlin, Paris 





SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
END for our new catalogue B—something unusually attractive—which we 
will mail you free on request. 


Prices are lower than others 


on Sanitary Claw Foot, Mission and Standard styles; solid in appearance, no 
disfiguring iron bands, guaranteed Grand Rapids quality with exclusive 
ae Sold by dealers or direct. 


Gunn Furniture Co., 19 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





“Leave all and follow—follow!”’ 

The sun goes up the day; 

Flickering wing of swallow, 
Blossoms that blow away,— 

What would you, luring, luring, 
When I must bide at home? 

My heart will break her mooring 
And die in reef-flung foam! 


Oh, I must never listen. 
Call not outside my door. 
Green leaves, you must not glisten 
Like water, any more. 
Oh, Beauty, wandering Beauty, 
Pass by; speak not. For see, 
By bed and board stands Duty 
To snatch my dreams from me! 


We have to leave unanswered most of the 
questions forced upon us by this life, for 
after all, it is a world where there is little to 
be known and much to be done. Grace 
Fallow Norton touches upon this theme in 
McClure’ s. 


Unanswered 
By Grace FaLttow NorTON 


Oh, I have closed so many doors, 
Oh, I have closed so many, many doors! 


But secret hands slide all the bolts, 

And silent feet glide o’er my floors: 

Eyes come betwixt mine and the sun— 

Who are the leaders of these strange revolts? 


Behold, they are my Questions, and they cry, 
‘‘Unanswered I’’—‘‘ Unanswered I’’—‘‘ And I” — 
Unanswered every one. 


Yet I have closed so many doors— 
So many, many doors. 


Life’s prose is finer than its poetry—this 
is the text of Paul Kester’s poem in The 
American. 


The Wife 
By Paut KESTER 


She built a temple 
In her dream of love, 
And bowed before 
The shrine 

Of her idolatry. 
The temple faded 
To a human home, 
The shrine 
Became a cradle 
That she rocked, 
And all her love 
The holier duties 
Of a common life. 


The London ‘Times prints the “Imperial 
Mother,” by William Watson. The poem 
contains no original twist that can appeal to 
the intellect or to the imagination, but com- 
mands our attention and respect by its plain- 
spoken manliness. 


Imperial Mother! 
By WriurAM WATSON 


Imperial Mother, from whose breasts 
We drank as babes the pride whereby 
We question ev'n thine own behests, 
And judge thee with no flinching eye;— 


Oft slow to hear when thou dost call, 
Oft vext with a divided will, 

When once a rival seeks thy fall, 
We are thy sons and daughters still. 


The love that halts, the faith that veers, 
Are then ‘deep sunk as in the Sea: 
The Sea where thou must brook no peers, 





’ And halve with none thy sovereignty, 
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buying a 
mattress the real 
question is, - How is it 
made—what record of service 

is behind it? Never listen to mere 
claims. Demand proof ! 

Then you discover the difference between 
the Ostermoor Mattress and imitations—for the 
Ostermoor is dui/t, not stuffed. 

We challenge any other mattress in the world 
to produce letters from actual users showing service 













of terms of years up to half a century, with the ~ 


mattress as comfortable today as when new. 
Ostermoor offers such proof. 

In the face of this overwhelming proof of quality—proof 
in advance of what the Ostermoor will do for you—can you 
feel justified in accepting an inferior imitation when you 
know that an imitation can give you nothing more than an 
imitation of satisfaction. 

For genuine service be sure you get the genuine Oster- 
moor—our trademark is your protection. Costs no more 
than the ‘‘just as good’ ’ kind. 


144-Page Book stnrizs Free 


The Ostermoor is not for sale at 
stores generally, but there’s an Oster- 
moor dealerin most places—usually the 
livest merchant in town. Write us 
and we’ll give his name. 


We will ship you a mattress by ex- 
press, prepaid, same day your check is 
received, where we have no dealer, or 
he has none in stock. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
119 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canavian AGENCY 
Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


15 Years Here 


Dewey, STRONG & Co., San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 10, 1910. 
Messrs. OsTERMOOR & Ca. : 

Gentlemen—It is about fifteen years since received from 
you a wonderfully comfortable Ostermoor Mattress. 
Although we have had an earthquake since then, 
the mattress is still in use, in first-class condition, 
giving satisfactory service. I take pleasure 
in enclosing a photograph of my house, 

Oakland, Cal., where 


















Bristow, OKLA.. July 26, 1910. 
MEssrs. OSTERMOOR & Co. 

The Ostermoor is the very best 
Mattress on the’ market I know, 
and bave proven to my own satis- 
faction during their continued use 
in’ my home during the past 
Fourteen Years. 

Wishing you every success. Very 
truly, GEORGE MCMILLON. 











MATTRESSES COsT 

Express Prepaid 

Best Blue and White Ticking 

4' 6" wide, 45 Ibs., $15 00 

In two parts, 50c extra 

Dust-proof, Satin-finish Ticking, $1.50 more. 
Mercerized French Art 

Twills, $3.00 more. 
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Edith M. Thomas has received a more 


serviceable gift than King Midas, for every- 
thing that she touches turns to pure lyric 
gold. We find “Snow-Burden” in the cur- 
rent Scribner’s. 


Snow-Burden 
By Epira M. THomas 


They bear the burden of the snow— 
They bear it with a patient grace, 

The drooping trees! Yet well they know 
A melting hour comes on apace. 


Ah, if but Time, that crowns me white, 
An equal clemency, would show, 

Then I, some soft, mild day or night, 
Would drop the burden of the snow! 


A rather dainty contribution to Harper's 
by Helen Hay amet de: and not 
unpleasantly wad. 


Halt-Way to Seautiinns 
By HeLen Hay WHITNEY 


Half-way to Happiness, 
The whole way back again, 
Stumbling up the stubborn hill 
From the luring lane. 


Little Sunset House of Hearts 
Standing all alone, 

I could come and sweep the leaves 
From your stepping-stone. 


I, and he, could light your fires, 
Laughing at the rain ; 

But, oh, it’s far to Happiness, 
A short way back again. 


One of Henry Van Dyke’s immaculate 
poems, found in The Atlantic Monthly. 


The Valley of Vain Verses 
By Henry Van Dyke 


The grief that is but feigning, 
And weeps melodious tears 

Of delicate complaining 

From self-indulgent years ; 
The mirth that is but madness, 
And has no inward gladness 
Beneath its laughter, straining 
To capture thoughtless ears; 


The love that is but passion 
Of amber-scented lust ; 

The doubt that is but fashion ; 
The faith that has no trust ;— 
These Thamyris disperses, 

In the Valley of Vain Verses 
Below the Mount-Parnassian, 
And they crumble into dust. 


Hareourt Mountain’s song in The Allantic 
Monthly belongs to a certain class of poetic 
bric-A-brac—dainty, ornamental, and rather 
unsubstantial. The attribute of brittleness, 
however, would not apply to these verses, 
which are of the lacy, filmy, Japanese variety. 


Japanese Water-Song 
By Harcourt MountTAIN 


Murmured till morn the torrent’s misty play, 
That glimmered down the darkness all night long, 
Shivered to silver, laughed, and slipt away 
With dreamy undersong. 


Soun8, ch top top-<v. ee aS slg weigat t, 
coniorms : © solid, 8now-proo' 4 
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coal bill—25 per cent of ashes is 
good coal—a minute a day saves the 
coal—no dust—no trouble—ashes 
go into barrel and coal into the hod. 
Write today for full descriptive folder 16-S 
HILL DRYER COMPANY 
216 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 
























Falling in luster all the starry night, 


It whispered through the wonder of the spray, 


Shivered to silver, shafts of rushing light, 


Gurgled, and passed away. 


Murmured till morn the drowsy water-song: 


The torrent poured in splendor down the height, 


Shivered to silver, laughed, and swept along 


Its trails of dimpled light. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
THE ANTIQUE FURNITURE FAKER 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


HERE is a great difference in popular 
estimation between a counterfeiter, 

a medical faker, a newspaper faker, and a 
man who swindles you with a bogus picture 
or piece of furniture. The dealer in bogus coin, 


Have xan: Zqusoen our beautiful Fosiege 
pos thing Girl,” . 
“Phillips? “i 


Just the thing fo~ your den. In six colors. Three 
feet high. Sent for ten cents in stamps, and 
your tailor’s address. 


medicine, or news may do serious harm, 
but when a millionaire finds he has been 
hoaxed into buying something new and good 
when he thought it was old and good, people 
are inclined to chuckle, and the millionaire 
himself seldom likes to tell about it. How- 
ever, many who are not millionaires like to 
buy a piece of antique furniture sometimes, 
and have no desire to be taken in, no matter 
how amusing it. may be to others. Such 
people will find amusement as well as instruc- 
tion in a chapter on this subject in Mr. Walter 
Alden Dyer’s‘new book on “The Lure of the 
Antique,” a sort of guide-book for collectors. 
He says in part: 


In general, it seems to me, there are two 
parts to this question of the truth about 
antique furniture. Is the antiquity of a 
piece of furniture genuine? If so, what is 
the old thing good for, anyway? The first 
question resolves itself into a study of frauds 
and swindles; and of these, alas! the name 
is legion. 

Probably not more than one piece in ten 
offered in the open market is at once genuine 
and in sufficiently good condition to be worth 
having. I make this somewhat challenging 
statement on the authority of professional 
decorators, collectors of antiques, and even of 
dealers themselves. For there are many 
honest dealers; I want that to be clearly 
understood. 

Now, there are a score or more of antique 
shops along one single street—Fourth Avenue, 
New York City—and each shop is packed 
from floor to ceiling, so it is remarkably easy 





HEALTH AND INCOME 


Both Kept Up on Scientific Food, 





Good sturdy health helps one a lot to 
make money. 

With ry Be of health one’s income is 
liable to shrink, if not entirely dwindle 


— 
hen a young lady has to make her own 
living, good health is her best asset. 

“Tam alone in the world,’’ writes a 
Chicago girl, ‘dependent on my own efforts 
for my living. Iam aclerk, and about two 
years ago through close a sppiiention to work 
and a boarding-house diet, I became a 
nervous invalid, and got so bad off it was 
almost impossible for me to stay in the 
office a half day at a time. 

“A friend suggested to me the idea of 
trying Grape-Nuts food, which I did, making 
ita se 2 part of at least two meals a day. 

oF Iam free from brain-tire, dys- 
pepsia, pele all the ills of an overworked and 
improperly nourished brain and hody. To 
Grape-Nuts Iowe the recovery of my health 
and the ability to retain my position and 
income.’ 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 














“ London?” 


«« Nope.” 

«Fifth Avenue?” 

«« Nope.” a7 

« That’s imported goods anyway.".I know by 
the feeling of it and the style.” 

“No. My tailor made me that suit from 
Shackamaxon guaranteed fabrics.” 


You can hear a conversation like that in almost any 
large American city almost any day in the year. 

These beautiful fabrics—made in ‘the Shackamaxon 
Mills in Philadelphia—are of the choicest materials and 
the most perfect weaving produced anywhere in the world. 
Dollar for dollar no imported goods can compare with 
them. 

Beside hundreds of originai Shackamaxon designs these fab- 


rics include exact duplicates of the latest styles just now shown in 
the exclusive London and New York tailor shops. 


Handsome silky worsteds, cheviots and serges. Pure Aus- 
tralian wool for the softer finishes; and combined with highest- 
grade domestic wool where hard wear is chiefly considered. 


We make these fabrics exclusively for custom tailors and sell 
direct from our mills to the tailors. You get the benefit of that. 


Write us for the name of a tailor near you who handles Shacka- 
maxon fabrics, and guarantees every suit he makes from them. 


We will send you also our fall and winter style booklet with 
chart of “ Correct Dress for Al] Occasions.” 


If any suit of Shackamaxon fabric shrinks or fades, or 
if any other fault develops in the fabric at any time, 
write to us and we will make it good. 

J R KEIM & CO., Shackamaxon Mills, 
Philadelphia 


Look for this ‘‘ Shackamaxon”* trademark marked on every yard of the fabric. 





Guaranteed fabtics. 
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—to straighten them. 


yY DIGEST 


Saving the Trees 
of the South 


You,: whose stately homes 


in the sunny South are set among 


majestic and venerated trees; you, who love the mystic beauty of 

the great out-of-doors, the trees of which bespeak its crowning glory; 

you, to whose care the trees were given by generations long since 

passed away, to keep in health and beauty for those which are to come 
—learn of the needs of these trees. 


Trees are ving creatures; they breathe, they absorb and assimilate food, they grow; 
their circulation is real and vital, their processes of reproduction are just as beautiful and 





inspiring as those of other forms of life; but they are motionless and voiceless. You 

must see their wounds and their ills—to care for them. You must find their weaknesses 
You must learn their needs—to supply them. 

Look at your trees carefully, critically. You see dead limbs, splitting crotches, fast decaying cavities. 

These are danger signals! They tell of serious physical defects 
neglected. Your trees are valuable—inval: 


ssible of remedy but death-inviting if 


Generations watched them grow. It will take more generations 


to replace them when they are gone. They are a heritage. Keep them Fo steand for yourself and your posterity. 


How? This is the business of The Davey Tree Expert Company an 
rts. They savetrees! By training and instinct they are 
BT .is their teacher and their guarantor. He creat 


rgery 


e profession of the Davey Tree Ex- 


reeS ons. John Davey, the Father of Tree 
the science of Tree Surgery and then created an organ- 


ization of skilled men of his own training to practice it. He established and conducts the Davey Institute of 
Tree Surgery. Unique in the field of educational effort. 


Tree salvation is needed an 
trees, if neglected or abused. 
months, December to March, these tree surge 


ossible, 


ssible in the Southern States. 
use the Davey Tree Experts go South every winter. For four 
ons are at your service, if you have a home in that part of the 


Needed, because your trees decay like other 


country. Many patrons praise both the science of John Davey and the service of his men. They will 
work this winter from eastern Texas to the Atlantic. A beautiful, descriptive booklet with illustra- 


tions awaits your call. Write us at oncé, stating the number of your trees. : 
ments for winter services are advisable. We may be able to send a special rep- 


tion. 


Early en 


the kinds and their loca- 


resentative without cost or obligation to you to make a thorough examination of your trees. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY, Inc., 1712 Larch St., Kent, Ohio 


(Operating The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 
No college, no school of forestry teaches tree surgery. The Davey Institute is the only school in the world 


wh 


dontifi, 








ich does. It was founded by John Davey, Sather of tree surgery. Full laboratory, collection, 
nd botanical instruction, including practical demonstrations by John Davey. 


JOHN DAVEY 
THE FATHER OF TREE SURGERY 
















We ownour 
Tanneries 
and can depend 

upon the uniform high quality of the 

Oak Sole Leather which we use in 

every pair of Korrect Shape Shoes. 
This leather is all leather, free from 
foreign matter which conducts moisture 

and depreciates its durability. 

In selecting styles, we do not lose 
sight of comfort, but we consider every 
new idea in design. Wedo not assume 
that every foot is of the same propor- 
tions, but have a large assortment to 
meet widely divergent requirements. 

hat wr Querantee “ 
e “ Burro ’ 

before the first sole pate gs 
will replace with a new pair FREE. 

Lf your dealer hasn't them,send us his 
name and we will mail you our FREE 


illustrated catalogue in colors, from 
which you can order direct of us. 


BURT & PACKARD CO., Makers 


86 FIELD ST., BROCKTON, MAGS. 
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to pick out something not quite real and pay 
a good round sum for it. 

Take a single type of antique as an example 
—the Chippendale chair. I know a man who 
has spent eight years in the search for genuine 
Chippendales, and has found just six. Yet 
every little shop has Chippendale chairs for 
sale. The conclusion, it would seem, is per- 
fectly obvious. For to imagine that Thomas 
Chippendale and his workmen could possibly 


have produced one-tenth of all the chairs at- | 


tributed to them is absurd on the face of it. 

“ And so,”’ you will exclaim, if you are one 
who jumps to hasty conclusions, “all this 
so-called antique furniture is mostly fake. 
Why, Fourth Avenue ought to be raided.” 

Softly, softly, my friend. There may be 
more in this question than appears on the 
surface. 

T have talked with a good many dealers and 
experienced collectors—collectors who go 
down into Fourth Avenue unafraid and un- 
ashamed, and bring up thence real treasures 
of bygone days—and I have discovered that 
this question of fraud is not to be dismissed 
with a hasty condemnation. 

The opportunities for picking up choice 
pieces of genuine antiquity are becoming 
more and more rare. Many are locked 
up forever in museums and other public 
collections; others are in private collections 
and homes. Therefore the number now 
available and on the market is strictly 
limited, and real antiques are increasing in 
value every year. But the demand is also 





increasing; hence the great and evidently | 


irresistible temptation to defraud. 

This matter of faking seems to me to be of 
supreme importance, and that is why I am 
devoting this final chapter to it. 
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Faking is wide-spread and remarkably 
successful, and it is essential that the pros- 
pective buyer of antiques should be posted 
on the subject and know how to avoid being 
swindled. Reproductions, either of a style 
or from an actual model are of three sorts: 
replicas, frankly modern copies, and fakes. 
The first two are almost always made with 
no attempt to deceive; let us consider 
| the frauds. 
| The market is full of fakes, and yet if you 
|shun the market you stand small chance of 
| securing what you want. It would certainly 
be unfair to condemn antique dealers as a 
class, and if certain precautions are taken 
nearly any of those with established shops 
may be approached with a fair degree of con- 
fidence. There are many dealers and even 
| professional auctioneers who are not only 
| honest but exceedingly well informed. Yet 
the fact remains that within the past genera- 
tion at least two men have.made fortunes in 
this country by manufacturing “antiques,” 
and many others have made a livelihood. 
|There are little places in New York, for 
|instance, where skilful workmen keep busy 
| piecing together “antiques,” treating them 
with stains and acids, gluing, scraping, rub- 
bing, denting, simulating the wear and tear 
of time, and these pieces find purchasers. 
Somebody sells them, and somebody there 
always is to buy. 

And yet antiques can not be purchased with 
greater confidence in any other city of the 
world. London, Florence, Rome, and Paris 
are flooded with fakes. They are more skilful 
and less cautious over there, and big collec- 
tions have been sold off in some subsidized 
Italian nobleman’s house, not one piece of 
which was genuine. Here either our shop- 
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keepers are more honest or our laws more 
searching. 


In general Mr. Dyer finds that there are 
three varieties of fake antiques: “Fake 
antiques may be roughly divided into three 
varieties: the piece made up of bits of old 
antique carving, panels, etc.; the plain, 
genuine antique which has been made to 
command a higher price by means of added 
carvings, inlay, etc.; the piece that is faked 
throughout—usually a copy.” 


The first sort is perhaps the most successful 
in Europe, where the cleverest fakes are made 
from old wood. Old oaken beams from demol- 
ished windmills, for example, have been 
converted into the rarest Dutch and Jaco- 
bean “antique” furniture. This method of 
deceit has also been employed successfully 
in this country. An old chest may be too 
dilapidated to sell, but its finely carved panels 
may be pieced together to form the cover to 
another old chest which was originally plain. 
Or an entirely new piece of furniture may be 
made up of remnants of old church pews, 
and old bedsteads have been known to make 
fine columns for sideboards, elaborate china- 
closets, etc. True, in many cases faulty 
workmanship may be discovered—a newly 
made peg here, recently dried glue there—but 
often the deception is quite complete to the 
uninitiated. 

The second sort is often spoken of as 
“glorified.” It is commonest in French 
pieces, where new carvings, veneers, and in- 
lays have been added to some genuine but 
plain piece to enhance its value. Here, also, 
gluing can sometimes be detected, but not 
often. It is a good rule to examine veneer 
and carving as well as the plain surfaces for 
signs of antiquity. One may be old and the 
other new. A great many of the early 
Colonial and English pieces have also been 
elaborated upon in this way. . . . To avoid 
being swindled with one of these “glorified” 
pieces, my advice is, always buy antiques in 
their original condition, first because you will 
then be certain of their authenticity, and 
secondly, an antique entirely refinished loses 
its charm and will never command as high a 
price as a piece that has not been “done 
over.” 

The third sort—the thorough fraud—is 
more difficult to make, but vastly more prof- 
itable. If you have enough knowledge and 
skill, there’s a chance here for a profit of 
approximately 1,000 per cent. and not a very 
great likelihood of being caught—that is, if 
it is a business that appeals to you. You 
can make new oak look old by the use of 
permanganate of potash, ammonia, and other 
chemicals, even if the surface thus treated 
doesn’t feel or look to the expert quite the 
same as those treated centuries ago with 
beeswax, turpentine, and elbow-grease. Few 
people will know the difference. Kick the 
legs carefully to produce realistic dents. 

The story is current among the collectors 
and dealers of a woman who was brought 
before a judge in England. Upon being asked 
her husband’s business, she replied, “He’s a 
worm-eater.”’ 

“A what?” exclaimed the judge. 

“A worm-eater,” said she. “He makes 
worm-holes in an antique furniture factory.” 

But if you’re a purchaser and not a maker 
—or faker—of antiques, it is well to know the 
signs of these things, such as they are... . 

As a matter of fact, it is impossible to 
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The Lesson 





“What might have proved the most co- 
lossal flaming torch in history was reduced 
to a fizzle in the Singer Tower fire 
Thursday purely by foresight against just 
such an eventuality on the part of the 
architects of the structure. 

What transpired was highly spectacu- 
lar, not on account of what happened, but 
on account of what might have happened 
but didn’t. Had the interior finish of the 
building been of woodwork, it would 
have meant a spectacle that all the mil- 
lions of people of New York and for 
miles around would have rioted to see. 

The fire, starting as it did in the small 
hours of the morning, on the twenty-sixth 
floor would have spread to the upper 
floors, the great pile would have become 
a giant chimney, and the sixteen upper 
stories as susceptible to the flames as the 
head of an enormous match, but, for all 
the ferocity of the fire in the room in 
which it started, it could get no er— 
all the damage it could do was to blister 
the inside finish of the doors and trim- 
mings of steel. 

Instead of all this, only a lesson was 


For those ee 


Doors, Partitions, Trim, Etc. 
of this book .is free for 6c. postage. 





of the Singer Fire 
Conflagration Prevented by the Fire- 


proof Construction of the Great Tower 


(Reprinted from the ‘‘ New York Globe,’’ Saturday, October I st, Referring 
to the Singer Building, New York, Equipped with the Dahlstrom Products) 


taught. The lesson of modern fireproof 
building construction, absolute. Wood- 
appearing steel made every office a mere 
stove itself, When its interior i ble 
materials were consumed the fire could but 
end. The steel doors, partitions and trim 
retarded fire progress—again proves that 
so far as the fire hazard is concermed, 
these gigantic monuments to American 
engineering skill can be and are made 
safer than even the one-story cottage. 

And Thursday's fire presented the 
opportunity for advertising enterprise to be 
exerci It was in the same editions of 
the afternoon papers carrying the news 
story of the fire the Dahlstrom Metallic 
Door Company inserted advertisements 
calling the public's attention to the fact 
that steel reduced the fire hazard during 
the Singer Building fire that morning. 
They claim in the half-page advertisement 
that appeared in this morning's papers 
that the Singer fire holds a lesson for 
every prospective builder. If the thought 
of the tenant's safety is to be considered, 
it does. The advantages of interior 
steel trim are certainly apparent.” 


to be guided by results attained in modern 
structures exemplifying the best practice of fireproof, sanitary, 
artistic, permanent construction we have published 


“Buildings As They Should Be” 


—a book: illustrating the interiors and exteriors of a few of 
the world’s most prominent office buildings, apartments, 
residences, etc., that are equipped with Dahlstrom Metallic 
To the interested a copy 





DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR Co., Executive Offices and Factory, 55 BlackstoneAve., Jamestown, N.Y. 
Branch Ofhcesin New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco, Denver and Seattle. 








Pay You to Use a Comptometer 





It Will 





Because \t's a good adding machine—has twice the speed of any other 

It is the easiest and fastest machine for all multiplications and divisions 
in business accounting. 

Its dead-sure accuracy prevents mistakes. 

It is easily operated—you touch the keys, the machine does the rest. 

It has no lever to pull after each item; no carriage to handle; no ribbon 
to replace. 





It would seem impossible for us to do the work we are now doing 


without the Comptometer. 


Younglove Lumber Co., Johnstown, N. Y. 


ADDS 





Ask for our booklet “Rapid Mechanical Calculation” describing its uses in 


DIVIDES 
SVBTRACTS 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 


nearly every line of business; or, better still, write for a machine on freetrial. 173] N Paulina St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Improved 


DYereycelie, 


Health Underwear 


BVEN a sheep wears 


his wool on the 
outside. That’s where it is 


in Duofold. 


The inner fabric hasn't a thread 

of wool in it.. Only fine cotton, 
linen or silk touches you. The outer 
fabric is of wool, pure silk or silko- 
line, as you prefer.— Two light-weight 
Jabrics in one; with air-space between. 

You feel none of the crawly, prickly sensation in- 
duced by an all-wool garment; none of the clammy 
feeling that a solid cotton garment gives. You feel 
no weight. 

Duofold is as easy as your skin, It keeps you 
dry and evenly warm all the time indoors or out. 
And as to style, it is the leading fashion among well- 
dressed men everywhere. 

Single garments and union suits in all weights 
and various shades. Money back if not satisfied. 
Your dealer will supply you. Or if necessary write 
tous. We'll arrange for you to get what you want. 
Don’t “put up” with something else. You don’t 
have to. 

Shall we send .you the Duofold style booklet? It gives 
facts about hygienic dress that every modern man should read. 

Duofold Health Underwear Co., Mohawk, N. Y. 


Robischon & Peckham Co., Selling Agents 
349 Broadway, New York 
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Croup, Asthma, 
err Sore Throat, Coughs, 
LANZA AJP ee Bronchitis, Colds, 
AVA AN NS “Used while you sleep.’ Diphtheria, Catarrh 
SS A simple, safe and effective treatment avoiding drugs, 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping 


“I Want You To Have My Cough and relieves Croup at once. 


COZY Cc AB It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 


. : The air rendered strongly antiseptic, inspired with 
<= Lebar nl ete ke ee thls every breath, makes breathing’ easy, ‘soothes the sore 
BE Poacsin 4 sock yonde: out ie auniia, 6a eh throat and stops the‘cough, assuring restful nights. 

.— ae ’ . y vd 
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Give it a thorough test for one long month. Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Then at the end of that time if yoy don’t think that my Scarlet Fever and Measles, and is a valuable aid in the 
Cozy Cab is the greatest buggy ever built, that the 20 and more treatment of Diphtheria. 


uniqueimprovements which it has over any other buggy make ’ * so 
it the only vehicle you care to put your money in, Tyce are Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 years of 


not dead anxious to have this Cozy Cab,—send it buek. successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


Send me your address and learn of my 30 day free trial offer. For Sale by All Druggists 
V'll be glad of the 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the 
— this a irritated throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, 
Fab to you and a sugar and Cresolene. They can’t harm you. Of your 
your friends.” druggist or from us, 10c in stamps. 

L0.. = b= 3. ind. THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


Or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreul, Canada 
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print any handy guide to the purchaser of 
antiques. It takes years of training and ex- 
perience to detect the fakes, and even old 
hands are occasionally led astray. But the 
crude fakes are more common in this country, 
comparatively speaking, than the clever ones: 
and it is possible to become familiar with the 
simplest methods of detecting the commonest 
shams. 

First of all, one must become familiar 
with the various styles, because most fakers 
do not bother to carry out details with as 
great care as did the old cabinet-makers. 
Study the best examples in museums and 
collections, and the illustrations and descrip- 
tions in the most trustworthy books. Study 
the construction, carving, finish, and design, 
and in time you will be able to see the dif- 
ference. Constant practise does the rest 
The expert can tell much by feeling. Of course 
a knowledge of period styles is essential in 
buying antiques. ...... 

Another thing to be studied is price. If 
this is too low, there is ground for suspicion. 
The dealer knows that he can get a good sum 
for a genuine antique, and a low price is the 
opposite of guaranty. Now there is no es- 
tablished market value on antiques. Each 
piece has to be appraised in accordance with 
its rarity and intrinsic merit. Consequently, 
it is desirable to become familiar with the 
prices at which furniture has been actually 
bought and sold. Study the reports of big 
auction sales. Consult trustworthy collect- 


One more precaution may well be taken 
in buying at a dealer’s, and I consider it the 
most important of all. Demand a written 
guaranty. As a matter of fact, dealers in 
antique furniture are not so much less honest 
than other business men. They may equivo- 
cate and mislead you, their shops may be 
full of fakes, but I find that most of them 
will answer honestly, if frankly and intelli- 
gently questioned. And if your dealer will 
write on your invoice, over his signature, 
“guaranteed genuine antique throughout, 
date about so-and-so,” you can depend upon 
the truth of it, or you will at least be given 
the right to return the piece if subsequently 
it turns out to be not genuine. In the first 
place, aside from common honesty, the dealer 
is actuated by business prudence. A repu- 
tation for reliability he knows to be his most 
valuable business asset. Furthermore, he 
well knows that if he signs his name to a 
written falsehood, he is liable to arrest for 
obtaining money under false pretenses. Th's 
one precaution, I think, will prove effective 
in nearly every case. 

It can readily be seen from the foregoing 
that it would be impossible to lay down any 
rules for the guidance of the purchaser of 
antique furniture. But there are a few sug- 
gestions which may be taken as rules and 
which will be found helpful in almost every 
case, tho they by no means cover the whole 
ground. 

Beware of the itinerant vender. 

Beware of the “floater” —the man who 
has a shop in Philadelphia to-day and in 
Boston next fall. 

Buy of a man who is not only honest but 
who has had long experience, and who seems 
to know his book, and even then don’t trust 
too implicitly. 

Get the help of an expert if you can. If 
you have no friend to apply to, get paid ad- 
vice of some recognized authority. It is worth 
10 per cent. of the cost of the article, and may 
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prove to be worth 100 per cent. to you. 
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Beware of the excitement of an auction 
sale. 

Beware of alleged Chippendale chairs. 
Also Heppelwhite. Real ones are not only 
scarce, but are likely to be rickety at this late 
day. Examine the construction. They were 
not made for steam-heated shops. ... . 

Finally, study designs in old books and 
pieces in museums, read all you can find on 
the subject, and talk with your friend the 
expert. 

In conclusion, the truth about antique 
furniture seems to me to be this: 

First, nine-tenths of the antiques offered 
for sale in the open market are questionable, 
and many pieces are certainly fakes. 

Second, even tho a piece is genuine an- 
tique, if it is decrepit and dilapidated, I 
would have none of it. It may be all right 
for a museum, but not for a home, where there 
should be no room for what is useless. 

Third, antiques should never. be bought 
simply because they are antiques, without 
regard to intrinsic beauty. If you look long 
enough and pay enough, you can secure 
beautiful things. Permit nothing ugly in 
your home, no matter how old it is. 

Fourth, use discretion in the selection of 
styles. Let the pieces harmonize with each 
other, with the decorations of the rooms, 
with the whole house. Don’t crowd in to- 
gether a lot of Italian and Spanish and 
Chinese and Dutch and Turkish antiques. 
Don’t make an old curiosity-shop out of 
your home. 





THE PRESIDENT INTERVENES 


HE man who happens to be President 

of the United States may sometimes 
wish for a taste of that personal power, un- 
hampered by red tape, precedent, or Constitu- 
tion, enjoyed by the old-time sheik or sultan 
whose own hand showered gold upon the 
needy claimant, or took the sword to smite 
the disloyal subject. At any rate President 
Taft must have felt unusual satisfaction in 
his part in a little incident that occurred 
recently in the immigrant receiving-station 
on Ellis Island, in New York harbor. As 
the New York Times tells the story, the 
President was looking on at the routine 
work of inspecting new arrivals, patiently 
listening to appeals in fourteen questionable 
cases. 

George Thornton, a Welsh miner, had, it 
seems, come to this country with eight chil- 
dren, five sons and three daughters, whose 
ages ranged from nineteen years old to the 
baby, two years old, who was held in the arms 
of the eldest girl, seventeen years old, who 
acted as the mother of the family. The real 
mother, we are told, died a year ago. They 
appeared in their turn before the inspector 
and the big, kindly man by his side. Says 
The Times: 

The whole family were nicely drest and 
looked scrupulously clean, but owing to a 
physical ailment the father was debarred by 
the law from entering this country. As the 


children patiently waited and looked wist- 
fully up at the commissioner’s face, as he sat 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER, 
“Its Purity has made it famous.” 
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The Vacuum Clestier - 
Made by Sturtevant 


When Sturtevant engineers succeeded in compressing into 
a 2-foot machine the powerful principle of high-pressure 
fan-suction—they trebled the usefulness of household vacuum 
cleaning. 








For fifty years Sturtevant fans have been solving some of the world’s big mechanical problems. 
They suck cargoes of wheat from the holds of ships, draw bad air from the deepest mines, 
exhaust refuse from factories. ‘The same principle, reduced to its simplest terms, makes the 


ELECTRIC 


VACUUM 
CLEANER 


It does its work quickly and 


It gets a//the dirt, big and little. Tests easily. 
show it will get nearly six times as much dirt 
out of a room as a broom. 





UFICVva 


It has wonderful power. 


No going over and over the same space to 
get it clean. 


It is the simplest portable cleaner [¢ will last. 


in the world. Has none of the valves, bellows and’ gears 


whose leaking and wearing down “make 
constant trouble and repairs. 


Its working parts are a motor, a suction fan 
and a dust receptacle—nothing else. 


It will not damage fabrics. That’s It is both a suction and a blowing 


the great bugbear of vacuum machine. 

cleaning. Invaluable for aerating mattresses, arid a 

dozen similar purposes. ia 

It replaces the beg suction of the ordi- 

nary suction cleaner (which pulls and tears ; 

every fabric it touches) with its wonderful It has largest capacity. : 

air-column, drawing through its hose nearly Will clean a whole house without empty- 

100,000 cubic inches of air per minute. ing. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 57 


Finished in aluminum, rubber tires, 
1 O special cleaning tools. Delivered, 









> 


But if you are in reach of one of our branch offices express prepald, seedy staat di 
see our machine: It speaks for itself. j Price $130 pt 





B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


o Church St., New York; 135 N. Third St., 
hiladel nia; 5 South Clinton St., Chicago; 
. 3d St., Cincinnati; 711 Park Bldg., Pitts- 

urg, Pa.; 1006 Loan and Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; E Neaidad St., Boston; 622 Metro- 
olitan Bldg , Minneapolis; 423 Schofield Bldg., 
gman 1108 Granite Bldg. Rochester, N. Y.; 
0 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis; 456 Norwood 
ve., Buffalo, N.Y.; 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


We invite dealers of standing to write 
Yor our trade terms. 

















Flexible Flyer 


LF “The sled that steers” 
“ Of course you want a steering sled, but you want more 


than that—you want a Flexible Flyer. It has over 
seven inches more steering surface than other sleds. This gives perfect control. It 


is equipped with patent-grooved runners instead of flat or rounded runners. This 
prevents ‘‘skidding’’ and adds to the speed. It is light and easy to pull up hill, yet so 
strong it ouwtlasts three ordinary sleds. Just the sled for boy or girl. Saves shoes, 
prevents wet feet, colds, and doctor’s bills. 
Insist on a Flexible Flyer. Get the advantage of its exclusive features. Look forthistrade-mark. 


Card-board model free 
Let us send it. Also booklet, beautifully illustrated in colors, shows 
ing coasting scenes, etc. A post@l will bring both. Write to-day. 


Wiss every rece! S. 1 Allen & Co., Box 1106N, Phila., Pa? niece 304 sole 
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And listen! Prince - 
in flavor, aroma, re oe . 
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symphony! - es Ask your dealer about 
1 along the line in 10¢; that famous Prince 
Sold all a ags. Or sen Albert humidor with 
tins od + ahow-de-do can. sponge intop Some 
States. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
re Winston-Salem, N. c. 
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Abselutely safe. Makes and burns its own 
Brilliant 500 candle power light. 
no shadow. Costs 2 cents per 

week. No smoke, grease, nor odor, Over 

200 styles. seo | lamp warranted. Agents 

wanted. Write for catalog. 

; THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


92 E. Sth St., Canton, 0. 
























































Any man, every man, all men 
would appreciate the 


Krementz Gift Box 


A set of four of the famous 14-K Rolled Plate 
Krementz Collar Buttons (that will last for 
years without losing lustre). A new one free fo1 

















any 
We mail 
metal, oto or or ying, 
site etiee and tee iene: 
The BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO,4499 Wayne Ave., Phila, 


two pencils selected, graphite, 
for china, glass, 
ten cents. 











every one broken or from any cause. 
the set of four, If 


One Dollar not found at your 

haberdasher’s or jeweler’s, a set will 

be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
KREMENTZ & CO., 101 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 














A series of delightful 
vip H. 


BY-WAYS OF LITERATURE, f.ccz'*s,0t 32! 
WHEELER, D.D., LL.D. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 25 cts. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 























desk, the Presiden 
stirred, and he questioned the man rile. 
Thornton, who was not aware of the identity 
of his interrogator, stated simply that he had 
$165 in cash and two hands with which he 
could do as much work as bigger men. He 
showed the. President a letter from his sister 
Mrs. Sarah Wells, who lived in Pittsburg 
which stated that she had taken a larcer 
apartment to accommodate her brother and 
his family. 

“T have heard of Welsh singers,” said the 
President. “Do you sing?” 

“No, sir,” replied the Welsh miner, “but I 
have the makings of singers in my children.” 

“What is the form of government in this 
country?” was the next query. 

The miner did not know, and looked 
troubled. 

“Who is the head of the government?” 

“The President,”’ said Thornton. 

“Do you know his name?” 

“Yes, sir,” the miner replied; “Mr. William 
H. Taft.” 

At this the President turned to the officials 
standing near him and said with a smile: 
“I can’t condemn this man for total ignor- 
ance. It appears to me that this respectable- 
looking family, with the little mother hold- 
ing the baby, will all grow up to be good, 
self-supporting citizens of the country.” 







THE AMERICAN GIRL WHO CHANGED 
THE MAP OF EUROPE 


ES ibas recent deposition of King Manuel 
of Portugal and the events of the 
young king’s life which led up to it bring 
back most vividly the story of Elise Hen- 
sler, the American girl who married a king 
and became the Countess Edla. Fifty 
years ago she lived in Springfield, Mass., 
and her father—according to the Sprixgfield 
Republican—was a very insignificant tailor. 
The tailor’s daughter, however, married 
Don Ferdinand, of Portugal, a great-grand- 
father of King Manuel. One reads that: 


The Henslers were humble people and 
lived simply. The daughters, Elise and 
Louise, were well received here and were 
given a good musical education, especially 
Elise, who had quite a remarkable voice. 
Signor Guidi, an Italian, at the time a well- 
known teacher of the voice, took an in- 
terest in Elise, and it was when Signor Guidi 
went to Boston that the Henslers went 
there, largely through his influence. He 
believed that Elise had a future as a singer, 
and wished her to be where he could con- 
tinue teaching her. 

Elise Hensler, after her removal with her 
family to Boston, continued her studies. 
She was perseverant in her work and pro- 
gressed so well that she not only appeared 
in concerts in the large cities of this country, 
but also in Europe, where she sang before 
royalty. It was while singing in Lisbon, 
several years after the death of Queen 
Maria, that King Ferdinand heard her voice 
and felt the attraction that led him to marry 
her. 

Ferdinand was the titular King of Portu- 
gal, having been the second husband of 
Queen Maria II. of Portugal. Ferdinand 
married Maria in 1836, when he was twenty. 
The Queen died in 1853, and he was regent 
during the minority of his son, Pedro V., 
who was the father of the assassinated 
King Carlos, the grandfather of the de- 
posed King Manuel. The regency ended 
in 1855, and on June 10, 1869, he married 
Miss Hensler. 





When the European Powers decided 
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the time had come to restore Spain to a 
monarchy, following the overthrow of the 
short republic, which existed from 1873 
to 1875, considerable pressure was brought 
to bear upon Ferdinand to induce him to 
accept the vacant throne. But his wife 
could never be Queen of Spain, and it is 
possible that this fact alone induced him 
to refuse. 

This absolute refusal on his part to ac- 
cept the throne of Spain, with all the pomp 
and splendor of royalty in exchange for 
the romantic life that he was living with 
his morganatic wife, had far-reaching conse- 
quences. The complications and jealousies 
resultant on the attempt to find a King 
acceptable to all the Powers helped to 
bring on the Franco-Prussian War, and 
Alsace and Lorraine went back to Germany, 
whence they had been wrested by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

In consequence of these peculiar histori- 
cal facts, which geographically practically 
changed all western Europe, Elise Hensler, 
Countess Edla, became famous through- 
out the world as “the woman who changed 
the map of Europe.” During the life 
of the King they lived in the beautiful 
castle of Cintra. It is certain that their 
life was above reproach. In 1885 the King 
died, and after that the Countess lived in 
retirement in a cottage near the castle. 

Some of her Springfield schoolmates are 
still living, for she was one of the early 
pupils of Ariel Parrish in the high school, 
which stood on the site of the present police 


Kelly (a=)/Motor Truck 


pears in a catalog of the alumni issued is doing the work of 
in 1857, ly spelled Elise, tho sh 
. graye Eliza. 3 wagons and 12 horses 





was known to her schoolmates as Eliza. 
If she is still living she is aheek seventy- 





four years old. Read what the owner says This shows the big advantage ot Kelly 
of this Kelly Truck: (Frayer-Miller) Motor Trucks over 
BREAKING UP A CANNIBAL BANQUET “‘Ithas not missed a single horse teaming. If your hauling requires 


trip since I have had it, and it 
NLY a few months ago we were re-|M cies ane liek pens Sena more than one two-horse team, the Kelly 


minded that cannibalism was still in|} and twelve horses. My route Motor Truck will save you real money, 
vogue in some of the South Sea Islands, and|{f| from Waltham is so long that in time, labor and actual operating ex- 


y a writer in the New York Herald tells of |fJ| # Pait of horses going over it nse; it will m 
now a writer in the New York Her o! naa ae have toric lod of pe sie ore than treble your speed 


an experience with man-eaters in equatorial | a. next. and efficiency and greatly increase your 
Africa as recently as February, 1903. The 1674s track makes thede hauling radius. 

Baron Antonio Benedetti D/Altamonte, | trips each day. I have had it | ‘Two Kelly Trucks in the great 120- 
whose “military training, accuracy as a shot, on the road nearly four months, 


and leonine courage,”’ The Herald’s editor and have covered over four — rei at P hiladelphia 
vouches for, was chief of police in the Belgian thousand (4,000) miles with ade a record of 7-70 of @ cent per ton 


: no expense for repairs.’ er mile, for low operating cost. 
Kongo. -One day there came to his camp an “i -g z P 8 
wh Write us today outlining your requirements and we will send you complete details of tructi: 
old trader, kno by the blacks as Undele, of Kelly hoon egg ee rucks, with data as to what they’ are pa ba other P ras Carer 
who reported that an American, John Harris own line of business. We will also put you in touch with the nearest Kelly agency. 


Walton, had been captured by a cannibal 
tribe, led by one Ugnodo Sumbah. A force 
was at once organized, and embarked in a 
pirogue, and the pursuit of the cannibals be- 
gan. 

Squatted on the bow was Undele, in his 
jungle-worn hunting-suit; a great soft hat 
crowded down over his ears and his black 
beard flowing back over his shoulders as the 
pirogue shot into the wind. We white men 
ranged behind him in support, our rifles close 
at hand. The rowers were commanded by a 


The-Kelly Motor Truck Company, Springfield, Ohio 








By using “Myhtib” Rubber Tire Preserver 


Applied a Poteet by * fa eer to outside of Tire Casings. Only one treatment required 
Pe life o ubber impervious to oil, water or air. Reduces friction and 
heat, adds oy as Situsaer insures safety in riding. 


ADD 50% TO YOUR TIRE MILEAGE 


Sold under the following rantee: ‘Money refunded to Motorists buyi 
*Myhtib’ of us, applying as directed to dny new standard casing, who are not convinc: 
of added mileage and satisfaction.” 











huge Musorongo, who stood at his full height Tested by leading Motorists for two years. Report of State Chemist and testimonial 
. ° Order of your dealer. If he cannot supply you, we will deliver prepaid in the bcmeny States, : ri 00, 
and directed the course of the craft at times Tire a complete outfit of brush, sufficient for four — tires or six agg Dace Rosey in 9 . ‘ases $5.00 Bo add $3.00 
by the inclination of his body and again by|] Wis, a = . to relay nice of ony now standard cutee, seagate oso aa teat en Sh Ra agate ala 
queer hissing commands to the men. 5 All Tires should be treated when laying up car for the winter, as ‘‘ Myhtib'’ prevents decay of rubber. 

ORDER TO-DAX¥ AGENTS WANTED 

Then, at nightfall, a tributary of the Kongo Per Cent MYHTIB RUBBER TIRE PRESERVER CO., INC. 

added outlay: ss7 Asylum Street Hartford, Conn. 


was entered, and until midnight only the 
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Clean and Fresh 


DONT think of Uneeda 
Biscuit as a mere lunch 
necessity,or as a bite between 
meals. 


Uneeda Biscuit are the most 
nutritious food made from flour, 
and are full of energizing, 
strength-giving power. 


Uneeda Biscuit are always crisp 
and fresh and delicious when you 
buy them. Their sensible, dust 
tight, moisture proof packages pre- 
vent the unclean, tough condition 
so common to ordinary crackers. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 
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flavor, purity and 4 EYEGLASS MOUNTINGS 
delicacy of texture whe } 
—all found in The Most Inconspicuous 
of Eyeglass Mountings 
‘U-Alele- NO- Properly adjusted Shur-ons with the flat 


*AFTER DINNER MINTs lever spring, hold the lenses in the correct 






Famous everywhere as a delicious 
confection for any occasion. 
Sold in air-tight tins by grocers, confectioners and drug- 
gists. If not at your dealer’s send 10c for a liberal box. 
MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 439 N. 121m St.,Puiap’a. 










Insist upon Shur-ons—you are the one who 
must suffer expense, annoyance and discomfort 
if you wear inferior eyeglasses. Send for in- 
Jormation that will instruct and protect you, 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Est. 1864 
Avenue K Rochester, N. Y. 
























splash of the oars and the night cries of the 
nearby jungle-dwellers b.oke the silence. 
Suddenly “ Undele gave a sharp, clicking hiss 
and the chief of rowers answered it.” Then, 
says the Baron, “from somewhere ahead of 
us came the steady throb of the drums of 
Ugnodo Sumbah’s band in camp.” A few 
minutes later, there could be seen on the 
beach some two miles away several huge 
fires, with black figures dancing about them. 
A party of four white men and five black 
policemen went ashore armed with rifles. 
To proceed with the Baron’s narrative: 


Carefully we crept through the bushes until 
we came to the edges of the forest nearest the 
fire, and there a terrible sight met our eyes. 
The cannibalistic ceremony was in full prog- 
ress. About one hundred blacks were in 
the open space and it was very easy to make 
out the grim figure of old Ugnodo Sumbah. 

Stript and tied to a stake was young 
Harris. He was still alive, for we saw him 
turn his head and there was a certain defiance 
in his attitude that sent a thrill through every 
white man there. He was facing death as a 
white man should. The men dancing about 
him had pricked him in a score of places with 
their weapons, and even as we watched one 
dashed forward and made a fresh wound in 
the arm with the point of an assagai. One of 
Harris’ friends raised his rifle and would have 
fired if Undele had not repressed him, and 
signed to us to remain where we were. 
Gathering himself like a runner starting from 
a mark he dashed full into the circle of de- 
mons drunk with palm wine and hemp smoke, 
hurling them right and left-with his mighty 
arms, and, facing the old chief, addrest him in 
the native tongue. 

“Ugnodo Sumbah, is this the way you 
would treat a friend of Undele? Have you 
forgotten that you and I have exchanged 
blood and are blood brothers. You have 
sworn safety to all that I have held safe. 
Perjurer! Dog of a liar! Why did you do 
this?” 

All the blacks knew the old man. His 
spectacular appearance had startled them and 
they had stopt the dance at once, but they 
stood glaring angrily at him, with weapons 
ready for instant use. Crouched in the long 
grass, we held our rifles ready for the crisis. 

Ugnodo Sumbah advanced with great dig- 
nity and he was certainly barbarously im- 
pressive. 

“This man you call friend would not give 
food to my children when they were hungry, 
and when they took it he killed one of them. 
There stands the father of the dead man to 
bear me witness. They seized him and 
brought him tome. We will punish him and 
then we will eat him. You have spoken true 
when you said you were my blood brother, 
but now you must go. You must go!” 

“No, I will not go. Cut him loose at once.” 

The old chief grew very angry now and 
raised his voice till it had the precise sound of 
the roar of a maddened beast. 

“Go! Go! Undele, or I will kill you too!” 

Undele threw his rifle half up, pressing the 
muzzle of it against the black chieftain’s chest 
and pulled the trigger. The body was literally 
hurled back from the weapon as he fell dead. 

Now pandemonium came. Undele emptied 
his magazine into the crowd that rushed him 
and then whipt out his Luger and put its 
nine bullets into the bunch of them. We 
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were a little hindered in our fire by the fact 
that both Harris at the stake and Undele 
fighting for his life were in the line of our 
bullets. The roaring volley from our guns, 
however, caused a diversion. The blacks split 
into two parties. Quite a number fled toward 
the river and the others, rushing between 
Undele and the stake to which Harris was 
tied, forced the hunter back several paces, 
seeking to get inside the guard of his clubbed 
rifle, with which he was laying about him 
right and left. 

We were so heavily outnumbered that it 
was hardly the part of wisdom to disclose our 
numbers as long as we were firing effectively 
from our cover and the guns sounded like 
several times their number. Something had 
to be done at once, however, as the men who 
had fled toward the river had turned and one 
of them was rushing on Harris with an up- 
lifted spear. I dropt him as he ran and 
dashed into the open, drawing my hunting- 
knife. 

I had reached the stake and had been able 
to cut Harris partly free when attacked by 
three men from behind. Parrying the blow 
of one’s club, I ripped the fellow from his 
waist line down into his hip with my knife 
and sprang out of the way of another’s spear- 
thrust. One of my Sudanese came running 
to my rescue and we got Harris loose. There 
were some big ‘stones at the river brink, and 
we literally dragged the weakened man in 
among those and dropt down there under 
their scanty cover. 

My rifle had become jammed and I began 
work with my pistol on the blacks who had 
fled toward the river and were new returning 
slowly to attack us, thinking that we were no 
more than three or four in number. Undele 
was having the fight of his life and was con- 
triving to retreat on my men in the grass. 
Once he was under cover of their rifles he had 
a chance to reload, and then came a little lull 
in the fighting. 


The party had rescued the victim, but were 
* themselves outnumbered, surrounded, cut off 
from their boat. There was a lull in the 
fighting, but the foes were watching each 
other and waiting for the morning. Sudden- 
ly Undele had an inspiration, leaped from his 
shelter, and ran to where one of the deserted 
drums lay, caught it up, and hurried back, 
with a hail: of missiles about him. 


Setting the drum against the rock and 
bracing it with his knee as he crouched, he 
began beating it first with his clenched fist 
and then with the spear drawn from my un- 
fortunate man. The result was a sort of set 
of signals, very simple, but plainly signals. 

“What is that for?” I asked. 

“T am sure your head boatman will under- 
stand them if he is a good Musorongo. We 
must be getting out of this hole.” 

The enemy evidently guessed the meaning 
ofthe sounds, for the attack was resumed 
with great ferocity and it looked as if we were 
going to be rushed. Ammunition was run- 
ning low. I was all out and began using the 
wounded policeman’s rifle. 

Almost immediately that Undele had con- 
cluded there came a far, faint cry from direct- 
ly behind us on the river, and in a few minutes 
we could see a pirogue approaching. Undele 
called out and my head boatman answered. 
He had wisely disobeyed my orders about 
remaining at the landing-point, and, seeing 
the fight long sustained, had gone out into the 
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Maintenance Cost Guaranteed 
On Waverley Motor Trucks 


You know, before you buy the vehicle, just how much it is going 
to cost to run. 

For a maintenance contract may be made with our dealers at a 
certain figure—varying of course with the size of the truck. 

These maintenance contracts are already in operation in Indianapolis and we 
have made arrangements with dealers in many places to furnish them. 

If your business involves the uses of delivery wagons making from ten to fifty 


miles a day, write us. For within that field the electric truck is far the most 
economical method of delivery. 


ELECTRIC ~ 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


If motor delivery, in our judgment, is not suited to your business we will tell 
you so frankly. For one reason why the use of motor trucks.is not more general 
today is that they have been sold indiscriminately, without regard to the needs of 
the individual merchant. 

When you write us we will give you detailed figures, applicable to your 
own business, about cost. We will tell you exactly the e per month at 
which you can contract to maintain the truck. 

Then compare these figures with your present delivery charges, item by item. 
If the saving justifies the investment, you'll want a Waverley. If it doesn’t, you 
won't—and we wouldn't sell you one if you did. 

Give us some of the particulars about your business when writing, so that 
we can answer intelligently. We make different types of Waverley trucks for 
different business needs. 

But write today ; for if you can use a motor truck, the saving will be so big 
it's worth going after in a hurry. 

WE ARE NOW DELIVERING STRICTLY 1911 MODELS 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory Chicago Branch 
259 S. East Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 1714 Michigan Avenue 
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Unusual Underwear — and over million people have found it out. 
Illustrated "Porosknit" Booklet sent on request. 
m CHALMERS KNITTING CO., @ Washington Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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For Christmas 


The IDEAL Gift for a Gentleman 


SPECIAL OFFER :—To introduce - famous insta 
of Periectos and Panetellas, we will give a S 
Patent Cigar Chest, Pock et Case or Traveler’s 
Cae with your first order for 


Cigars are guaranteed 
, rich, mild and mellow. atts Som Reet to YOU 
from mn our patent chests they retain the delicate aroma 


Take Your Choice of These Chests 


nt Patent Cigar Chests are scien’ and sani- 
re orrect. No disease breeding noe yr sponges. 
Glass lined; heavily insulated. Keep cigars perfectly. 


THT f 





TRAVELER’S CIGAR CASE 


100 Perfectos or Panetellas includ- $7. 00 
ing Teaveler’s are Case e 
id anywhere in U. S. 
The Traveler’s a ap is a necessity. Fits an 
Prevents breaking and drying. Patent moistener ay 7} 
cigars in_ perfect condition. Made of pressed;aluminum, 
morocco leather covered. 





PATENTED 


SARGENT CIGAR CHEST 
50 Hat ne s.05; Fed or Zvggeive $3.50 


Not p a 
100 Perfectos or Panctellas $7. 00 


Express prepaid to Mississippi ss Westadd 8c. Ifyou 
prefer Mahogany finish add $2.00, Circassian Walnut $3.00 





PATENTED 


POCKET CASE 


50 Perfectos or Panetellas 
including Pocket Case $3. 50 
Express prepaid ng tes in U.S, 
This is the Season’s novelty. pocket device Seewing 
ke in same condition as id est. Morocco cove’ 
eight 1§ 0z., holds 3 cigars. 
Our Guarantee Bond protects you. Money back if dissatis- 
fied. References: Bradstreet’s or any bank in Bridgeport. 


SARGENT CIGAR and PLANTATION CO. 
809 Water Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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[stream and held the boat at a point in the 


darkness from which he could watch our 
maneuvers without being seen. Like some 
great black waterbird the craft came sweeping 
on, and just as it touched, the enemy poured 
out of the long grass and came leaping and 
| yelling across the beach. Literally pitching 
Harris and the wounded policeman in, we got 
aboard, Undele, one of the white men, and 
myself covering the retreat. The last minute 
of it was hand in hand in desperate fashion, 
but we got away from shore, and tho the 
maddened wretches followed us until they 
were up to their armpits in water, we were 
soon out of range and on our way down river. 
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SUPERSTITIONS IN COAL-MINES 


UPERSTITIONS have good breeding- 

ground in the thick darkness, silence, 
and solitude of the under-world, and in the 
race-complexity of the workers of the coal- 
mines are found reasons for the many varie- 
ties of spooks and ghosts. Mr. Joseph 
Husband, in the current Ailantic Monthly; 
instances some characteristic superstitions 
in a mine in central Illinois: 





One night when Carlson, the general man- 
ager, was sitting in his office, there was a 
knock at the door, and two loaders, from the 
Hartz Mountains, came into the room, talk- 
ing excitedly, with Little Dick, the inter- 
preter. Their story was disconnected, but 
Carlson gathered the main facts., They had 
been working in the northwest corner of the 
mine, in an older part of the workings, and on 
their way out that afternoon, as they were 
passing an abandoned room, they had noticed 
several lights far up at its heading. Know- 
ing that the room was no longer being worked, 
and curious as to who should be there, they 
had walked up quietly toward the lights. 
Here their story became more confused. 
There were two men, they insisted—and they 
were certain that they were dwarfs. They 
had noticed them carefully, and described 
them as little men, with great picks, who 
were digging or burying something in the 
clay floor at the foot of one of the props. 
A sudden terror had seized them, and they 
had not delayed to make further investiga- 
tion; but on the way out they had talked 
together and had decided that these two 
strange creatures had been burying some 
treasure: “a pot of gold,” one of them 
argued. 

Carlson was interested. The questions 
and answers grew more definite and more 
startling. The two men whom they had seen 
were certainly hump-backed. They were 
wielding enormous picks, and one of the 
loaders believed that he had seen them put 
something into the hole. Then came their 
request that they might be allowed to go 
back that night into the mine; and with their 
own tools go to this abandoned room and 
dig for the buried treasure. It was against 
precedent to allow any but the night-shift 
into the mine, but superstitions are demorali- 
zing, and the best remedy seemed to be to 
allow them to prove themselves mistaken. 
An hour later they were lowered on the hoist; 
and all that night, alone in the silence of the 
mine, they dug steadily in the heading of the 
abandoned room, but no treasure was dis- 
covered. All the next night they dug, 
and it was not until seven nights’ labor 
had turned over a foot and a half of the 





THE 
TRUFFAULT-HARTFORD 
SHOCK ABSORBER 
Blazed the Way to Auto Comfort. 


First in the field and first in effi- 
ciency. The only shock absorber that 
perfectly controls both upward and 
downward actions of an automobile 
spring. It’s a poor shock absorber that 
does not control, both ways. 

Makes all roads smooth roads and 
saves a car from the racking of jolt, jar 
and vibration. Comfort and economy 
both commend its use. 

There’s a comfortable way to motor. 
It’s the Truffault-Hartford way. Let us 
tell you how easily your car can be 
equipped and what an 
improvement will be 
wrought in it. 

Write for interesting 
facts. Mention make, 
modeland year of your 
car. 
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any car fil for any road. HARTFORD AGENCY 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY 
EDW. V. HARTFORD, Pres. 
187 Bay Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Posten, 319 Saipan Ave.; 3 Phi 250 
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French, German, Spanish, Italian 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, 
at spare moments, in your own home. You 
hear the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nonnce each word and phrase. Ina surprisingly 
short time you can speak a new language hy the 


Language-Phone Method 
combined with 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
The Language-Phone Method 
802 Metropolis Bldg., New York. 


GENUINE INDIAN 
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Hand made by Indians in the 
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hard clay of the entire heading that they 
abandoned. their search. 

It is the custom of the men, when they 
leave the mine at the close of the shift, to 
hide their tools; and the imaginations of 
the loaders, worked upon by eight hours of 
solitary work; had doubtless seen in the 
forms of two of their companions. who were 
hiding their shovels the traditional gnomes 
of their own Hartz Mountains. 

In another part of the mine another 
superstition was given birth that led to a 
more unfortunate result. This time it hap- 
pened among the Croatians, and, unfortu- 
nately, the story was told throughout the 
boarding-houses before the bosses learned of 
it, and one morning a great section of the 
mine was abandoned by themen. Up in the 
headings of one of the entries—so the story 


went—lived the ghost of a white mule. As/| 


the men worked ‘with the coal before them, 
the black emptiness of the tunnel behind, 
this fantom mule would materialize silently 
from the wall of the entry, and, with the 
most diabolical expression upon its face, 
creep quietly down behind its intended vic- 
tim, who—all unconscious of its presence— 
would be occupied in loading his car. If the 
man turned, and for even a fraction of a 
second his eyes rested upon the fantom, 
the shape would suddenly disappear; but 
if he were less fortunate and that uncon- 
scious feeling of a presence behind him did 
not compel him to turn his eyes, the fantom 
mule would sink his material teeth deep into 
the miner’s shoulder and death would 
follow. It was fortunate, indeed, that the 
only two men who had been visited by this 
unpleasant apparition had turned and ob- 
served him. 

Perhaps it had been the sudden white 
glare cast from the headlight of a locomotive 
far down the entry, or perhaps it had been 
entirely the imagination, but, at all events, 
a man had come from his work early one 
afternoon inspired with this strange vision, 
and the next day another man also had seen 
it. The story was noised around, and two 
days later the men stuck firmly to their-de- 
termination that they would not enter that 
part of the mine. Fortunately for the super- 
intendent, ‘a crowd of Bulgarians had just 
arrived from East St. Louis seeking em- 
ployment. 

The Croatians were sent into another 
part of the mine to work, a mile from 
the haunted entries, where there were no 
unpleasant ghosts of white mules to disturb 
their labors; and so long as the mine remained 
in operation there is no further record of the 
unpleasant ramblings of this fantastical 
animal; at least, none of the Bulgarians 
ever saw it. 

With the mule came the ghost of a little 
white dog; but for some curious reason, 
altho the dog was reported by many to have 
run out from abandoned rooms and barked 
at the men as they stumbled up the entry, 
but little attention was paid to it, and it 
seemed to possess no particularly disturbing 
influence. 


Our Great Adviser.—‘‘I suppose your wife 
still writes to The Woman’s Home Journal 
for advice on different questions that come up 
in the management of your home?”’ asks the 
man with the stringy white whiskers. 

“No, sir,” replies the man with the diffident 
eyébrows. “She writes to Colonel Roosevelt 
now.” —Judge. 
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Landaulet— 


An Ideal Closed Car 


No more attractive closed car 
has ever been offered than the 
15-30 H.P. Stearns Landaulet. 
Trimmed in whipcord, broad- 
cloth or goatskin with finishings 
to match and seating five com- 
fortably inside, a perfect car for 
all seasons is presented. 

This type of car is ideal for 
all social uses, its remarkably 
easy-riding qualities making it an 
admirable town car. The chassis 
is exceptionally well designed for 
the exigencies of city service, the 
drop frame permittinglow hung 
doors with consequent ease of 
entrance and egress. 


Although many owners use 
this type of car the year round, 
the chassis is constructed so that 
if desired a touring body may be 
substituted forsummer use, thus 

_providing two complete cars. 

Landaulet prices vary from 
$4000 and $4600 for the 15-30 
H. P. model, illustrated above, to 
$5850 for the 30-60 H.P. car. 
The 15-30 H.P. type is recom- 
mended for town use. 

: We have issued a booklet— 
“The Day in Town” —describ- 
ing our closed cars, and will send 
it to any address upon request. 


The F. B. STEARNS COMPANY 


(Licensed under Selden Patent ) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Pacific Coast Distributing Office gata Agencies in all Principal Towns 


aA vs / and Cities 


San Francisco 








Co: No more trouble with 
FNS corns if.you use A-Corn 
Salve. Takes pa them ont sa oa the roots, 
and is easy, quick and pain! 

or on mail. 
Philadelphia 


15 Cents at druszists’ 
Giant Chemical 
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*NO SHADOWS SHAVING” Price pone 
6in. Diam. $2 
7 in. Diam. $3 
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(1 side 
magnifying 

1 side fat) 
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Raises and lowers8 °".g=%r = 
in. Slides 14 inches 
in fron tof window. 
Nickeled fixtures. 
Bevel plate mirror. 
Turns on swivel. 


Excellent Xmas Gift back if not 
Dealers write for terms satisfied 
Rite-Lite Shaving Glass Co.,243N.Salina St.,Syracuse,N.¥. 


The. Lure of the ) City 


NEW BOOK FOR YOUNG M 
Just Published. By David James Burrell,D.D.,LL. LLD,,NewYork 
12mo, —_. $1.00 net. By mail, $1.10. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Red Cedar Chest Is a Fine Xmas Gift 


This chest is of de- 
lightfully; tr — 
Southern 
Protects furs ont 
otherclothingagainst 
moths. No camphor 
required. Is dust- 
and-dam p-proof. 
Saves cold storage 
expenses, VERY 
ROOMY. 4 ft. long: 2 
ft. wide; 2 ft. high. 
Two big drawers. ‘ very magnificent chest Hand 
polished, Wide copper bands. Useful XMAS gitt. 
Many styles. We prepa freight and sell DIRECT from 











home. No dealer's profit. Free catalog ‘‘L’’ shows styles and a Ae, 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 89, Statesville, N. C, 
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No. 1695. Colonial Mehoguny Sofa, 
for Hall, D Roo: brary. 
Covered in on ne or nab hy 


An Error Corrected 
Karpen Upholstered Fsenitare | is the onl. 

t bears the maker's trade-mar! aranty, 

many people have the impression that Tarpon! ot olstered 

enusees is costly. Kargon Upho a yurnitere costs 

mo more than the commonplace Png as can be seen from 

the free Karpen Furniture Style Boo 


How Karpen Furniture 
' Came to be Guaranteed 


Everybody now knows that Karpen is the only 
upholstered furniture which is guaranteed or trade- 
marked. Jfany piece of furniture bearing the Karpen 
trade-mark develops the slightest detect either in mate- 
si or in poten tp, wewill promptly replaceit ase 









ranteed furniture an a pg gg hes 
sales wee ar np ate rniture by itsa 
no way of knowing tke quality of cate ai way to tell 
whether curled 


hair or common excelsior was used inside; 
or whether the springs were the kind the U. vern- 
ment specifies; or whether the leather was the tough, 
strong outside of the | hide, or just ordinary split leather. 

Today, if you buy Karpen Upho! iture, you 
get the utmost in style, oeety. ion a mace han kw get guar. 











an furniture that insures service. Yet 
this perfect d fu costs you no more than 
the nameless, commonplace kind. 


Most Extensively Used 


Karpen is more extensively ased than 
any other furniture. In railway lor 
cars, leading hotels and pub- 
lic co one finds more Kar- 





iture than any other 
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furniture know 
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rough trea — They spend 
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Karpen Loungi style book, as large as the 
Chair. Exceptionally yom ies’ Home Journal, can 
fortable; finest white hair be had free, It offers the so- 

wil god for filling. lution to the home furni: 

Covered in leather or fab. ing problem. It shows the 

rics. many original Karpen 

designs, adapted to an 

room; natural colored pictures of select woods an 
leathe: more than 500 reproduc. 
tions 0! m pieces, It complete- 
ly covers everything in upholavered 
seating furniture. Together with the 
book, we will give you a special intro- 

ductory price throssh our dealer 
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S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Karpen Bldg., Chicago Karpen Bldg., New York 
20 Sudbury Street, Boston 


Some of California's Rare Plants 


on Your Grounds or in Your Home. 


You need not confine your selection of plants, trees and 
flowers to those you can buy in the East. Byour plan you may 
grows on your own grounds or in.your home, things that you 
have probably thought, heretofore, would not succeed for 
you. We love these superb ye and grow them unusually 
well; while by our methods of packing and shipping we 
can forward them safely anywhere, 

Mo ste in Dtnieetn 6 Reeals Rent Rate 

In addition to d o! 
and fruit trees successful ute California, we are , the muthor 
ized distributers of a number of Burbank’s latest 

The f any of these from 
us is, therefore, always, an absolute guarantee 
of genuineness. 

An offering of the Burbank productions 
includes a number of splendid Plums, 
also new Cherry and Strawberry, and 
the now famous Paradox and Royal 
Rapid-Growing Timber Walnuts. Full 
particulars, with wentoon, are given in 
our various gailic ations—see list below. 

THREE B OOK FOR LOVERS OF 
GROWING THINGS 

PRICE CATALOGUE. illustrated 
throughout; descriptions freshly re 
vised; sent free. 

“ CALIFORNIA HORTICULTURE,” 
—120 pages, tells all about planting, 
pruning, irrigating, etc. Several s 
in full colors; illustrated throug! 
25e Bor paid 

“NEW PRODUCTS OF THE TREES,” 
—Describes Luther Burbank’s latest 
introductions. Descriptions and color- 
plates of new Plums and Walnuts. 
25c_ post paid. 

Fancher Creek Nurseries. I 


ies. Inc. 
Geo. C. Reeding, President & Manager 
Box C, Fresno, California 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


How It.Felt——An Irishman at a fair got 
poked in the eye with a stick and took pro- 
ceedings against the offender. 

Said the magistrate: “Come, now, you 
don’t really believe he meant to put your eye 
out?” 

“Faith, you're right, this time,” said Pat, 
“for I believe he tried to put it farther in.” 
—Tit-Bitis. 





A Scarecrow.—Miss Bruso—“I suppose 
you don’t mind my being in your field, Mr. 
Gobel.” 

FarMer Goset (heartily)—“The longer 
you stay, the better, Miss. Fact is, the birds 
’ave been very troublesome this season.”— 
London Tatler. 


A Gleam of Hope.—Anrtist (to Burglar)— 
“Er—by the way—if you should manage 
to dispose of them, would you mind sending 
me your customer’s address? ””—Life. 





Meat Famine.—“ What has become of your 
zoological garden?” 

“Well, we thought meat was too valuable 
to have it loafing around in cages to look at.” 
—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 





His Last Resort.—Crepiror—“Is your 
master at home?” 

Servant—“ Yes, please walk in.” 

Crepiror—“ Thank heaven, I shall see 
some money at last.” 

Servant—“ Don’t make that mistake. If 
he had any money, he wouldn’t be at home.” 
—Fliegende Blaetter. 





The Wherefore—‘“ Your daughter prac- 
tises on the piano faithfully, I notice. Now 
mine hates it.” 

“Mine does too. But she’d rather practise 
all day than help with the housework.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 





At the Door.—‘“ Yes, my mind is made up. 
To-night I shall ask her to be my wife. 
B-b-by Jove, I h-hope she’s out !”—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 





Positive Knowledge. ENGLIsHMAN—“ Have 
you any Dreadnoughts in America?” 
tf YankeE—“Surely. I married one.’”’— 
Town Topics. 





A Hero.—Kicxer—“ My great-grandfather 
carried that drum all through the Revolu- 
tion.” 

SnickER—“ And whenever he sighted the 
enemy he beat it, I suppose.” —Brovklyn Life. 





A Sweet Tooth.—First CLusmMan—*“ What 
have you lost, sir? Can I help you?” 

Sreconp CruspMan—“ I’ve lost some toffee.” 

First CLusman—“ Toffee! What rot!” 

Seconp CLtunmMan—“ Yes, but my teeth 
are in it.” —London Tatler. 





Your Future.—Eat, drink, and be merry to- 
day, for to-morrow you may diet.—The 
Chapparal. 





Meaning Who?—“Some men,” said Uncle 
Eben, has a way of tellin’ you to be good dat 





de Ten Commandments.”—Washington Star 
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The Labor Saving 


Gawjord 


Ranges 


are the Wonder of 
the Cooking World 


The Single Damper (patented). Reg- 
ulates both fire and oven, by one motion— 
push the knob to ‘‘ Kindle” ‘‘ Bake’? or 
**Check’’—the range does the rest. 





The Oven is quickest and surest. The 
cup-joint, curved flues and asbestos back 
insure perfect, uniform heating. 

The Ash Hod in the base (patented) 
catches a// of the ashes and makes their re- 
moval easy and cleanly. The Coal Hod is 
beside it, out of the way. 

The Patented Grates and perfected 


Fire Box save fuel and enable a small 
fire to do a big baking. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. If Crawfords 
are not sold in your town, we will 
tell you how to get one. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg.Co., Boston, Mass. 














soun’s like dey thought dey was improvin’ on } 








“Makers of Sorrow 
and Makers of Joy’ 


By DORA MELEGARI 
Authorized Translation 


** The day will come when every sincerely 
good human being will be as careful not to bea 
maker of sorrow as not to commit deeds that 
are dishonest andcruel. Happiness or unhappi- 
ness resides in one’s own heart, not only be- 
cause of the satisfaction or dissatisfaction he 
derives from the richness or poverty of his 
inner life and communion with the divine, 
but because he learns to feel and enjoy the 
warmth and brightness radiated by human 
sympathy.’’—The Author. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.32 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street - . New York 
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On a Bear Market.—“ Did Mrs. Brown take 
her husband’s failure in the right spirit?” 

“Oh, yes. Just as soon as she knew he 
was going to fail she went out and bought her 
entire winter outfit.” —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





A Skeptic.—Biosss—“ I’m afraid it’s going 
to rain to-day.” 

SLtopss—“ Oh, I think not. I just saw the 
weather man going down the street with an 
umbrella.” —Philadelphia Record. 





Future Gains for Present Needs.—‘‘I 
shouldn’t,mind having my contributions paid 
for on publication, were it not——”’ 

“ What? ” 

“That my meals have to be paid for on 
acceptance.” —Lippincott’s. 





Unreasonable.—Hewitr—“ Does the cli- 
mate agree with your wife?” 

Jewetr—“That’s more than I’d expect of 
any climate.” —The Smart Set. 





An Idea!—Baron (to creditors)—“I see 
no hopes of being able to pay what I owe you. 
Why not organize a suicide club?”—Meg- 
gendorfer Blaetier. 





Modest Pride.—“ How ridiculous the doc- 
tor’s wife is! She is always fussing with her 
little flower-pots and talking about botany, 
while, bless my soul, I have more flowers on 
my hat than she has in her whole conserva- 
tory.” —Fliegende Blaetter. 





The Reason Why.—Youna Brive—“I 
didn’t accept Harry the first time he pro- 
posed.” 

Miss Ryvat.—“No, dear, you weren’t 
there.” —Boston Transcript. 





Stung.—A good story went through Ger- 
many about a Schusterbub, or cobbler’s boy, 
who waited outside the palace to see the 
Emperor come forth for his afternoon airing. 
Finding the delay tedious, he suddenly ex- 
claimed: “The booby isn’t coming! I shall 
go.” A policeman at once caught him by 
the collar, and shouted, “Whom do you 
mean by ‘the booby,’ sirrah?” “Why, my 
friend Michel!”’ whined the boy. “He was 
to have met me here, but he hasn’t come.” 


The policeman, of course, accepted the ex- | 
planation, and let him go, whereupon the | 


boy retreated twenty paces, struck a de- 
risive attitude, and yelled, “And whom 
did you mean by ‘the booby’?”—The Chris- 
tian Register. 





His Whim.—Eneuish Warrer—“ Which 
side of the table do you wish to sit on, sir?” 

AMERICAN Guest—“I prefer to sit on a 
chair.” —Tit-Bits. 





The Modern Way.—“I want to be a pirate 
when I grow up, Uncle Bob.” 

“Well, I understand there’s money in it. 
What do you want to pirate, books or plays?” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





A Fine Point.—“Tell me,” said the newly- 
rich lady, as they were discussing points of 
pronunciation, “do you say ‘the Rhine’ or 
‘the Rhone’? I hear it both ways.”—The 
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THE WATER-MARK’ OF QUALITY © 
About 84” of All Goods Sold in This Country fi | 


today are sold—directly or indirectly—through the influence of 
correspondence. 
Letter-heads, then, must be necessarily impressive and productive. 












If YOURS are to gain recognition for your goods or services 
they must reflect your integrity, and measure up to your business 
standards. 


A Bond Paper- with the ‘‘ Eagle A” Water-Mark is the maxi- 
mum of quality in business correspondence paper at its price. 


This Water-Mark indicates 100% of actual paper value. ‘Thirty-four 
Bond Papers are quality Water-Marked with the “Eagle A”—and 
each produces substantial, productive stationery, according to your needs 


LOOK FOR THE “EAGLE A” IT’S A GOOD HABIT 


But to have absolutely the most effective and productive stationery 
—specify 





COUPON BOND 


(Fac-simile Water-Mark) 


—THE CONSUMMATE “EAGLE A” BOND PAPER— 
COUPON BOND is of so high a quality—is so im- 


pressive and commanding in appearance—prints. and litho- 
graphs so perfectly—and costs so little more than the paper 
\p you are now using—that not to adopt it is to lose 50% of the 
effectiveness of your correspondence. 





Our new portfolio of GOUPON BOND Specimen business 
forms demonstrates the truth of this argument. Send for it, 
and also ask for samples of Berkshire Text—the best 
“Eagle A” Paper for fine booklet work. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 








Main Street Holyoke, Mass. (eo. 
. : * R 2 f d 
fe pee Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Paper in the World. fegnene 
Water-Mark Twenty-nine Mills. Water-Mar 
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ARTERS 


TRADE MARK REGISTER 


NO METAL 
can touch you 





"To Br SURE OF SATISFACTION | 
always get this box and- 





look for the name. 
PARIS onevery garter, 











A.STEIN& CO. Makers 


Congress Sts» Center Ave. Chicago 





My globes and 
shades improve 
every electric light. 

They add to the 
beauty of the room. 
Made in nearly 
three thousand 
styles, in eight dif- 
ferent kinds of 
glass, in silk, satin 
and velvet finishes. 

My ‘Pearl Glass” lamp-chim- 
neys give more light than com- 
mon ones, because draft, shape 
and proportions are right. 

Heat won’t break them. 


Write for my Index and find out which one 
to get for any burner ever made. 


MacseTu 





Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. 
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Bewildered.—Mrs. New.tywep—“ Before 
we were married you said that my slightest 
wish should be your law.” 

Mr. NewLtywep—“ Exactly, my love, 
but you have so many vigorous and well- 
developed wishes that I am as yet unable to 
decide as to which is the slightest.” —Tit-Bits. 





you asked him for my hand?” 

“T’d gladly tell you, but I’m afraid you’d 
never respect his opinion any more.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Just Dissolved.—“So you broke your en- 
gagement with Miss Spensive?”’ 

“No, I didn’t break it.’ 

“Oh, she broke it?” 

“No, she didn’t break it.” 

“But it is broken?” 

“Yes, she told me what her clothing cost 
and I told her what my income was, then our 
engagement sagged in the middle and gently 
dissolved.”—Houston Post. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


November 11.—Count Leo Tolstoy leaves his 
home, Yasnaya Polyana, in Russia. 
Fifty-one lives are lost in fishing-vessels wrecked 
by storms in the English Channel. 


November 11.—The Seine overflows its banks, 
doing much damage in Paris. 


November 13.—The French aviator Legagneux 
makes an aeroplane flight with a passenger from 
Paris to Brussels in 3 hours and 16 minutes. 


November 14.—Count Tolstoy is seriously ill at 
Astapova, eighty miles from his home. 

Prince Victor Napoleon, claimant to the French 
Imperial throne, marries the Princess Clemen- 
tine, daughter of the late King Leopold of Bel- 
gium, at Moncalieri, Italy. 


November 17.—The British House of Lords adopts 
Lord Rosebery’s resolutions modifying the pres- 
ent principle of membership. 

In his speech opening the Canadian Parliament, 
Earl Grey expresses hope for reciprocity with 
the United States. 


Domestic 


November 11.—Senator Root and Dr. James B. 
Angell speak at the dedication of the John Hay 
Memorial Library, at Brown University, Provi- 
dence, 

According to a report by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, at Washington, there is more than $4,000,- 
000,000 on deposit in the savings-banks of the 
country, an increase of $357,000,000 over last 
year. 

The Federal Court at Pittsburg fines the Im- 
perial Window Glass Company for violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law; it is reported 
that the company will recoup itself by lowering 
wages. 


November 12.—Governor Carroll, of Iowa, ap- 

a Lafayette Young, editor of the Des 
oines Capital, as United States Senator, to 

succeed the late Jonathan P. Dolliver. 

The express strike in New York is ended by a 
compromise. 

Rudolph Monk, football captain at the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia, dies of injuries received 
in a football game with Bethany College. 


November 13.—Ex-Forester Gifford Pinchot 
makes public a letter to President Taft protest- 
ing against the Cunningham Coal Claims in 
Alaska, and asking to be heard before final ac- 
tion is taken. 

United States Senator A. S. Clay, of Georgia, 
dies at his home in Atlanta. 


November 14.—John La Farge, the artist, dies in 
the Butler Hospital, Providence, R. I. 
President Taft arrives at Panama. 
Eugene B. Ely flies in an aeroplane from the 
cruiser Birmingham five miles to land in about 
five minutes near Fortress Monroe, Va. 


November 15.—The monitor Puritan is badly 
damaged at Hampton Roads by an experiment 
to test the effect of an unconfined explosion 
of nitroglycerin-gelatine. 

In his second trial for the murder of ex-Senator 
Carmack, Robin J. Cooper is acquitted at 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The Oklahoma Supreme Court decides the State 
capital fight in favor of Guthrie. 





Pittsburgh | 


Dr. Edgar F. Smith is chosen to succeed Dr. 
Charles C. Harrison as provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 
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Erected in Spring Hill Cemetery, Lynchburg, Va. 


Memorial Satisfaction 


GIVE the purchasing of a memorial the careful 
consideration it merits. One thatis not en- 
tirely satisfactory, either in the development of 
the design or that is ill advised for its location, 
must ever be a repret and annoyance to you. 
Should you feel inclined to give us the oppor- 
tunity, are sure we could offer you abundant 
evidence of our ability and facilities for geslgn- 
ing and executing work of the choicest—be the 
olden large or small. Send for Booklet. 


The Leland Company 
557 Fifth Avenue, New Yor! 

Rochester: 774 Mt. Hope Ave. Cleveland: 428 Garfield Bldg. 

Studios: Pietrasanta, Italy; 133d St., New York. 

Granite Works: Barre, Vt. 














Ghe Giant Heater 


WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN 
_ ZERO WEATHER AT ALMOST NO COST 
Applied to central draught lamp or gas 
jet (naked flame or mantle burner) 
HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE CosT 
Mr. H. P. Howe, 712 2nd Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn., writes: ‘‘ Giant Heater is a perfect suc- 
cess. I would not be without it in my home.’' 
Price Complete, Charges Prepaid 
BRASS, $1.50; NICKEL PLATED, $2.00 
Attractive Dlustrated Booklet Mailed Free 
THE GIANT HEATER CO., 1664 Temple S8t., Springfield, Mass, 














Both Principle and Interest secured by 

select Mortgages on Pittsburg Real Estate. 

per CENT Be00 aks or mae. Payton 
° a 

te mangot. ‘Full particulars with Booklet, 

NET AA. C. LESLIE COg Suite 102, 

Bakewell Law Blidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Gift That 
Always Pleases 


Even though a woman has one carpet 


sweeper, she will thoroughly appreciate 
one of 


BISSELL’S 


Latest Im; ed 
‘«Cyco”” BALL-BEARING Sweepers 


for she can then take her old one upstairs 

where the work is lighter and less exacting, d 
and keep the new “‘ Bissell’’ for the more par- 
ticular work below. Then, too, there is a 


issell Sweepers are beautiful in finish, 
thorough in use, moderate in price, and a 
daily reminder of the giver for ten years or 
more. They cost from 2% to 5.75, and are 
sold by dealers everywhere. Booklet mailed 
on request. 


A Christmas Souvenir for You 


Buy of your dealer between now and January Ist 
i send us the purchase slip WITHIN ONE 
——_. WEEK FROM DATE OF PURCHASE, 
ayy and we will send you a fine qual- 
ity biack leather card case with 
no printing on it. 

























p Address .38A 
nl Care Spe Ca 





(Largest and only Exclu- 
sive Carpet Sweeper 
Makers in the World.) (15) 
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ember 16.—President Taft inspects the Cule- or 
% 4 Cut and dines with the President of Panama. fi; neath 
Slightly lower prices are quoted on a number of i 
meat products. 4 
The World’s Christian Citizenship Conference | 
opens its sessions in Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Lillian M. N, Stevens is reelected president 
of the National Women’s Christian Temperance i 
Union in convention at Baltimore. i 
vember 17.—Ralph Johnstone, holder of the 
gps) aviation pieard for altitude, is killed by 
the fall of his aeroplane at Denver. ! 
Governor Brown of Georgia appoints ex-Gov- Hy 
ernor Terrell to the United States Senate to 
fill out the term of the late Senator Clay. 
President Taft, after inspecting the Panama 
Canal workings, leaves Colon on the cruiser i 
Tennessee for Guantanamo, Cuba. 
Recent Census RETURNS. t 
~~ O 
i 
——— 4 
POPULATION. Per j 
cent. { 
In- 
1910. 1900. jcrease. 
Adams, Mass ...... 13,026 11,134 | 14.5 
Fe PEE pyre a 2,138,093 |1,828,697 | 16.9 
Alameda, Calif...... 23,383 16, 42.0 
Attleboro, Mass .... 16,215 11,335 | 43.0 
Augusta, Ga. ...... 37,826 39,441 |—4.1 
Berkeley, Calif. .... 40,434 13,214 |206.0 
Beit. | ares | 13 | 
rookline, Mass. ... ; a i | > ap = 
Clinton, Mass .-.... ++ 13,075 | 13,067 | 4.3 ad 499. GUARANTEED 
f] Paso, 2G, 0% 5 ® ; 5) | Nex 
Pept ii. | aE | HABE) 208 andar eee 
ramingham, Mass. . z 7 A ; - 
Gardner, Mass...... 14,699 10,813 | 35.9 PSE RE S) 
Gloucester, Mass. ... 24,398 26;121 |—6.5 
Great Falls, Mont. .. 13,948 14,930 6.5 
Greenfield, Mass. .. . 10,427 7,927 | 31.5 
Huntington, W. Va.. 31,161 11,923 |161.4 ye ; ; 
ala We ots Shee aeotere ret sy as s divi : ? : 
BERS OP op ie ara 1dy of 5 ’ mad | H - 
Leominster, Mass. . || " 17,580 392 | 41.8 JHE desirability of any home-improvement is determined not more 
Los Angeles, Calif. . .| $19,108 102,479 |211.5 by convenience and comfort than by sanitary worth. For this 
Mariboroiugh, Sass. 14,579 13,609 Be 1 reason, “Standard” Guaranteed Plumbing Fixtures are a necessary 
ethuen, Mass. ..... 144 ‘ ; a , i ice— 
Mid See ines |  10ane tay ——= feature of the modern home. Their certainty of service—the 
Newburyport, Mass..| 14,949 | 14,478 | 8.2 elimination of all doubt as to their period of efficiency—is an additional 
North Adains, Mass. 22019 | 24'200 |—9.0 and exclusive advantage gained by their installation. 
Norshaateen, sees.) tevrer weree lot’ a All Genuine “Staudard’ fixtures for bathroom, enameled. It ‘is guaranteed for two years. If 
Oakland, Calif. ..... 150,174 66,960 |124.3 kitch identified by the G la id dissatisfacti 3 ae 
Peabody, Mass ..... 15,721 11,523 | 36.4 launery and te nga identi ve y ane reen you, wou — 4 per isfac ea _ bon oe ra = 
Plymouth Mass .... 12,141 9,592 | 26.5 and _ ge = pore at 5 oe ‘ “3 are te Pod gyaran eed fixture. Guar — = 
Quincy, Mass....... 32,642 23,899 36.5 two c Sad Ta bel B gy 4 th R 7 4 Black The es “ he oth our name an Men 4 ma 
Salt Lake City, Utah.| 92,777 | 53,531 | 73.3 ons. Gas Sete. ae San Fe nee See Sack . i hey Duvet hase the ait nee, -. wesranten. lake 
San Francisco, Calif.| 416,912 | 342,782 | 21.6 Labei Bath. fossa a yin cinta Ema eg che * Dace re gl eye Plone Tg tye 
Southbridge, Mass. . 12,592 10,025 | 25.6 triple ata ths os BE eT okel Bath % Ps ble a, _ spurious unless they bear our 
perinanes 3 RPh gS eH aye 4 He years. The Red an ac. abe a is double guaranteed label. 
renton, N. J. ..... , ’ . Se n » o iful book ‘*M hrooms."’ © It will e of invaluable istance in the planni f your 
Webster, Mass... 11,508 | 8,804 | 30:7 | felinom’ticietoriacniry Many modclroomeareituatatecoting fom 86 fo80. Tis alu bak wnt for 8e Pweg. 
Vestfield, Mass. .... i s ‘ ‘ ° 
Weymouth, Mass ...| 12,895 | 11,324 | 13.8 | Standard Sanitary Ti)fq. Co, Dept. 35 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Youngstown, O. .. . a 79,066 44,885 | 76.2 New York: 35-37 West 3ist St.; Chicago: 415 Ashland Block; Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut St ; Toronto, Can.: 59 Rich- 
tee. Offices and mond St. E.; Pittsburgh : 949 Penn Ave.; St. Louis: 100-2 N. Fourth St. ; New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph 
+ Sts.; Montreal, Can.: 215 Coristine Buildisfg; Boston: John Hancock Building; Louisville: 319-23 W. Main Street; 
Showrooms: 





Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road (8S. E.; London; 59 Holborn Viaduct, E. C.; Houston, Tex.* Preston and Smith Sts.; 


Pr ° San Francisco: 1303-04 Metropolis Bank Building. 


eyal | At Last—A Plan Book 


Rest Chairs ‘That keeps cost of new homes within the original estimates 
THE PUSH BUTTON > a Doubtless you have con- a a - 
HIND” ; ; 





















rae 





sulted architects or have sent 
for some of the many Plan 
Books that are advertised for 
sale, Have you ever tried to put 
up a house at the price stated in 
these 
P If so, you have learned how 
isastrous it is to depend on 
the theoretical figures given ¢ Boom Bes = 
House, $2,614. by most architects. Heating Plant. 

This is why the Gordon-Van Tine Plan Book wins out. Every house illus- 
trated in it has been actually built at the figures stated. We have 
seen these houses go up and we have furnished all the material used. We know that they 
are practical. You will agree that they are attractive and up to date. 

: Our Plan Book contains about fifty actual photographs and 
Thousands of Tired People floor plans of the newest designs in Bungalows, Cottages and 
in Royal Rest Chairs—adjustable to twenty different Houses ranging in price from $600 to $6,000. 
comfortable positions—push the button and rest every 





7%-Room 
Exclusive of Plumbing 
and Heating Plant. 


Foot Rest Slides 
Baek Out of Sight 





day. Do not endure ordinary chairs when practically Lobadepantona tanpedeDwedates 
the same price bays you a Royal Rest Chair, with or ye were hands of every prospective home 
without removable cushions, trest and led 





builder, and for alimited time will 
send it free on receipt of 10c to 
cover handling and postage. Send 
for this splendid volume today. 


magazine basket—exclusive feature. 


Made in oak or mahogany, and finished in any style 
to match yourfurniture. 750 styles, prices $12 to $100. 


Ask your dealer for the Royal Rest Chair—accept no 














Wha C Gordon-Van Tine 
e Royal Chai sages 8 5-Room Bungalow, $2,135 Company 9-Roo: : 
816 Wall Street, s is, Michigan. - oun ae ; low, | . ° m Stucco House, $3,765. 
Jee ting Plant. 2048 Case St. Davenport, Iowa meer ae fer -_ 
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Diversify 
Your 
Investments 


HE problem to be solved 

in making an investment 
is how to obtain a fair return 
on money without jeopardiz- 
ing its safety. Marketability 
and diversification also are fac- 
tors to be considered. Expe- 
rience teaches that it is a good 
plan todistribute money among 
different classes of investment, 
rather than to place it all in any 
one form of security. 


\o| ——- | ° | = io | Gum | ¢ 
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For example, if you were to invest 
your first thousand dollars in a high-grade 
railroad bond, the second thousand in a 
high-grade public utility bond andthe third 
thousand in a preferred stock of high 
standard, your money would be well 
spread out in the field of conservative in- 
vestment. As time went on, or if your 
immediate financial means permitted, you 
could still further diversify your holdings, 
or increase proportionately your interest 
in the three types of investment suggested. 


Our special circular describes a care- 
fully selected list of 


Railroad Bonds 
Equipment Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 
Guaranteed Terminal Bonds 
Preferred Stocks of High 
Standard 


If you have money to invest—no 
matter how large or small may be the 
amount—and feel the need of prudent 
advice, we shall be glad to give you the 
benefit of our experience in the invest- 
ment banking business. 
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Write for Circular No. 450 
“Investment Securities” 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


° 

| 

Investment Bankers | 
’ 

( 

: 


43 Exchange Place, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Albany Boston © Chicago 
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THE BEST RAZOR BLADE 
Guaranteed for 50 Years 


Absolutely the finest razor blade in the world. Every 
blade individually made. Every blade a master cut- 
ler’s individual piece of workmanship. The cost of 
this magnificent razor is ; mo fancy 
handle. The cutting edge has the marvellous keen- 
ness and lasting quality of the lost art of Damascus. 
It is simply impossible to produce a finer razor, because the 
highest known workmanship is ia this blade. The Keene Special 
isthe climax of perfection. It slides through thewiriest, hardest 
toughest beard as easy as 8 common razor cuts butter. It does this 
every day, year after year. Wouldn't you like to shave with a 
razor blade like this ? Order it and if you are not entirely 

: satisfied for any reason whatever, return 

the razor and we = return 
your mone; you. 























This razor 
is the master- 

piece of Joseph Rodgers 
& Sons,Sheffield, England. 
KEENE BROS. 112 Clark 
St., Dept. 4038, Chicago, Ill. 


Send to-day 
for the razor or if 


you. prefer send for’ our 
tatalostof Rodger’s Cutlery. 
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LOWER COMMODITY PRICES 


Fpnave TREET’S reported for November 1 
a drop in commodity prices, altho the 
anticipations for some time entertained were 
“being realized rather slowly.’’ Undercurrents 
at work for a few months had “made for a 
certain degtee of decline as regards a multi- 
plicity of articles, decreases being more nu- 
merous in individual cases than increases. 


Prices as a rule displayed “a noteworthy dis- | A 


position to resist wide recessions.”” On No- 
vember 1, 33 commodities were lower than 
on October 1, 19 were jhigher, and 54 re- 
mained stationary. 

The index number under these conditions 
had fallen to 8.8753. The decline re- 
flected by the October index number had 
continued, prices collectively showing a loss 
within the month ending November 1. 
The index number for November 1 is practi- 
cally one per cent. lower than the number for 
the same date last year. The writer con- 
tinues: 


“This re tag? Poni affords something of 
an innovation, for every one of the siarat. a 
months overtopped its comparative rela- 
tive in the previous year. But contrast with 
November 1, 1908, indicates a gain of 10 per 
cent. in favor of the most recent index num- 
ber, tho this in turn mirrors forth an advance 
of only 1.4 per cent. over November 1, 1907, 
and a similar ratio measures the rise over 
the corresponding date in 1906. Compari- 
son of the present figures with those of 
November 1, 1905, brings out an increase of 
8.1 per cent., while the advance over the like 
date in 1904 amounts to 10.9 per cent., and 
the rise over November 1, 1903, reaches 12.7 
per cent. As compared with November 1 
ten years ago there is an increase of 15.7 per 
cent., and contrast with the lowest prices on 
record, those of July 1, 1896, shows a gain of 
55.6 per cent. Since the high record was 
touched on January 1 of this year the index 
number has receded 3.8 per cent.” 


A table is printed by Bradstreet’s showing 
its index number for a series of years begin- 
ning January 1, 1892, “the important 
swings being set out in full-faced type ”’: 

1892 1901 1906 





Jan, 1..8.1382 Mar. 1..7.5535 Jan. 1..8.3289 
April 1..7.9776 April 1..7.5263 Feb. 1..8.2415 
July 1..7.3829 May 1,.7.4308 Mar. 1..8.2321 
Oct. 1..7.6089 Jume 1..7.4181 April 1..8.2987 
1893 July 1..7.5151 May 1..8.3054 
Jan. 1..7.8317 Aug. 1..7.5857 June 1..8.3203 
April 1. .7.8395 Sept. 1..7.6051 July 1..8.283 
July 1..7.2869 Oct. 1..7.7276 Aug. 1..8.3376 
Oct. 1..7.1717 Nov. 1..7.6706 Sept. 1. .8.4528 
1894 Dec. 1.:7.7275 Oct. 1..8.55 
Jan. 1..6.9391 1902 Nov. 1..8.7509 
April 1. .6.6660 Jan. 1..7.6604 Dec. 1..8.902 
July 1..6.5770 Feb. 1..7.6884 1907 
Oct. 1..6.5566 Mar. 1..7.7632 Jan. 1..8.9172 
1895 ipa 1..7.7838 Feb. 1..8.9953 
Jan. 1..6.8220 May 1..7.8828 Mar.1..9.1293 
April 1..5.9722 June 1..7.8695 April 1. .8.9640 
July 1..6.4204 y 1..7.8380 May 1..8.9356 
Oct. 1..6.5241 Aug. 1..7.8754 June 1..9.9901 
1896 Sept. 1..7.9271 July 1..9.0409 
Jan. 1..6.3076 Oct. 1..7:9924 Aug. 1..8.9304 
April 1..5.8691 Nov. 1..8.0894 Sept. 1. .8.8297 
July 1..5.7019 Dec. 1..8.1413 Oct. 1..8.8 
Oct. 1..5.7712 1903 Nov. 1. .8.74 
1897 Jan. 1..8.0789 Dec. 1..8.5246 
Jan. 1..6.1164 Feb. 1..8.0824 1908 
April 1..6.0460 Mar. 1..8.1300 Jan. 1..8.2949 
July 1..5.8537 April 1..8.1247 Feb. 1..8.1289 
Oct. 1..6.4477 May 1..7.9567 Mar. 1..7.9862 
1898 e 1..7.8751 April 1..8. 
Jan. 1..6.5784 July 1..7.8706 May 1..7.96: 
April 1. .6.4286 Aug. 1..7.7473 Junel. .7.7227 
July 1..6.5820 Sept. 1..7.7583 July 1..7.8224 
Oct. 1..6.6962 Oct. 1..7.9083 Aug. 1..7.9328 
1899 Nov. 1..7.8671 Sept. 1..7.9051 
Jan. 1..6.8020 Dec. 1..7. Oct. 1..8.0139 
Feb. 1. .6.8903 1904 Nov. 1. .8.0674 
Mar. 1..6.9639 Jan. 1..7.9885 Dec. 1..8.2133 
April 1. .6.8786 Feb. 1..8.0973 1909 
May 1..6.8896 Mar. 1..8.0882 Jan. 1..8.2631 
June 1..6.9973 ril 1..7.9690 Feb. 1..8.3022 
July 1..7.0918 May 1..7.9352 Mar. 1..8.2167 
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1899 1904 1909 

Aug. 1..7.2138 June 1..7.7877 Aprii1.. 
Sept. 1..7.4584 July 1..7.6318 May 1:78 'Sung 
Oct. 1..7.6396 Aug. 1..7.7623 June 1..8.3960 
Nov. 1..7.7173 Sept. 1..7.7845 July 1. .8.4573 
Dec. 1..7.9783 Oct. 1..7.9213 Aug. 1.815039 
1900 Nov. 1..8.0015 Sept. 1..8.5906 
Jan. 1..8.0171 Dec. 1..8.0579 Oct. 1..8.7478 
Feb. 1..8. 7 1905 Nov. 1..8.9635 
Mar, 1..8.2223 Jan. 1..8.0827 Dec. 1..9.1269 

April 1..8.1275 Feb. 1..8.0805 1910 
ay 1..7.9944 Mar. 1..8.0979 Jan. 1..9.2319 
June 1..7.8088 April1..7.9996 Feb. 1..9.0730 
July 1..7.7215 May 1..7.9700 Mar. 1..9.1113 
ug. 1..7.7313 June 1..7.9070 April 1..9.1996 
Sept. 1..7.6581 July 1..7.9160 May 1..9.0385 
Ont. 1.7. 7 Aug. 1..8.1111 June 1..8.9105 
Nov. 1..7.6474 Sept. 1..8.2795 July 1..8.9246 
Dec. 1..7.6980 Oct. 1..8.2298 Aug. 1..8.8299 
1901 Nov. 1..8.2097 Sept. 1..8.9519 
Jan. 1..7.5673 Dec. 1..8.3014 Oct. 1..8.9267 
Feb. 1..7.5678 Nov. 1..8.8753 


Another table specifies the groups that 
made up the index number in July, 1896, 
and those for more recent dates: 


July 1, Jan. 1 Nov. 1, Nov. 1, 
1896 1910 1909 1910 





Breadstuffs ...... 0.0524 0.1050 0.1011 0.0880 
Live stock ....... 18. .401 3965. 
Provisions ....... 1.3619 2.3577 2.2600 2.3111 
ai .12 -1695 763 .2267 
Hides & leather.. .8250 1.2850 1.2750 1.0850 
SNEED oo ss:5.0 0's 1.5799 2.7333 2.6485 2.5820 
CO ee eae 375 6208 .57 6306 
Coal and coke -0048 69 .0071 .0063 
|” ate nee aes ee -2082 .3728 .3824 .4373 
Naval stores ..... 0402 .0938 .0947 .1284 
Bldg. materials... .0716 .0827 .0805 .0889 
Chem. & drugs.... .6607 .5958 .6058 .5830 
Miscellaneous .... .2150 .4067 .3485 .3085 
MOURN. Sos calc ve 5.7019 9.2310 8.9635 8.8753 


Commenting on these figures the writer 
says: 


“Tt will be seen that seven of thirteen groups 
were lower on November 1 than they were 
on October 1, while four moved up, and two, 
building-materials and the group comprizing 
coal and coke, remained stationary. To 

articularize, breadstuffs declined largely 
ause of profit-taking in wheat and be- 
cause of practical assurances of big crops of 
corn and oats. Live stock receded owing 
to heavy receipts of cattle and sheep, the 
movement of the latter being of very large 
proportions. Fruits also went off. Hides and 
leather dropt on a general scale-down. Oils 
fell on account of weakness in cotton-seed oil 
and lower prices for refined petroleum. 
Chemicals and drugs declined owing to a 
slight change in borax. The most note- 
worthy recession occurred in the miscella- 
neous group, a big decrease in the price of 
tobacco on selling by the Burley Tobacco 
Pool having made for the large loss noted in 
fact, without 
the reduction in the price of tobacco the 


30 | total of the index number would have shown 


but slight change. Provisions advanced 


3 | mainly on relatively big gains in eggs and 


butter together with increases in codfish 
and coffee, all of which were more than 
enough to offset the slight losses that oc- 
curred in connection, with barreled pork, 
bacon, hams, lard, cheese, mackerel, sugar, 
rice, and beans. ‘Textiles rose ause of 
higher prices for raw cotton, jute, flax, and 
southern cotton sheetings, the remainder 


68 | of the articles comprizing this group having 


remained stationary. etals advanced on 
higher prices for copper and tin.” 


Since the above index number was com-~- 


29| piled, the daily newspapers have brought 


word of a marked decline in the prices of meats 
in Western markets. Beef, pork, lamb, and 
veal were selling on November 15 for from 
2 to 4 cents a pound less. Following is 
a table compiled by the New York Times, 
showing changes in prices for November 15 as 
compared with those for November 1: 
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Nov. 15 Nov. 1 

Porterhouse steak,...............45- 26 28 
Sirloin steak..... Rete haba oon ease 20 22 
ARUN UI oie ik os 6 case's uss e'e vin so 20 22 
mall Delmonico steak............... 23 25 
UAE IR og oikee Oo os ss a's 8 Saco in osha pie ss 14 16 
UGE IE 8s 1 cece s as eke 29 22 
Whole boiled hams.................. 26 28 
Se GE TIS 82 ob nin 8S Sos 0 deh vba ce 12 14 
TOUT Me I oo ieee ed alge ees 18 22 
Fancy pork tenderloin............... 28 32 
PRR SL Se errr yam 14 16 


Another article, printed in the same news- 
paper on November 17, showed “the reduc- 
tions per pound which Washington Market 
dealers had made in the last few weeks”’: 


Five 
Yesterday. Weeks Ago, 


Lag OF: WARGO ois icc ek cee 12 15 
Leg of spring lamb ......... 16 20 
Hindquarter, lamb.......... 16 22 
Hindquarter, mutton........ 123 18 
Shoulder of veal............. 16 18 to 20 
BP Rae eyo Seen 30 32 to 34 
TRU CHI iris sik ogee o's wR 18 22 to 24 
FOE Bosc s ccs ewe ela ices 18 


The cause of these declines is generally de- 
clared to be the big crops—especially corn. 
Western farmers, because of these big crops, 
have been raising more stock than usual. 
The New York Evening Post comments on 
the declines as “ Democratic luck.” 


“That the Democrats should ever be lucky 
seems as antecedently improbable as that 
Jonah should be a favorite with passengers 
and crew. Has not the Democratic party 
been for years synonymous with Siew 
ill fortune? Is it for nothing that the party 
symbol has become the donkey? 

“Take the matter of the high cost of living. 
The recent campaign was made largely upon 
that issue, and the election in many States 
turned upon it. Republicans sniffed with 
indignant scorn at the idea that a Democratic 
victory could have the slightest effect in 
lowering prices, but what do we.see? Here 
we are only a week away from the election, 
yet dispatches from various parts of the 
country report a distinct reduction in the cost 
of necessaries of life, with promise of further 
decreases. From the great packing centers of 
the West we learn that the prices of meat, 
both wholesale and retail, have fallen mark- 


edly. 

@ Consider also the startling news from the 
Boston markets. On November 8, that city 
went overwhelmingly for Foss and against 
high prices, and on November 14 what do we 
find? A fall in the prices of beef and poultry 
of 10 to 15 per cent. Vegetables, too, are 
down. Butter and eggs are still ‘firm,’ but 
that is partly due to the season, and vb 
we firmly hold, to the fact that the influence 
of the Democratic triumph has not yet been 
fully felt. You can’t have everything lower 
at once, can you? On the clearest principles 


of the logic which the Republicans haye been 


applying all these years, the Democrats are 
entitled to say they did it. “And they have 
done it with a swiftness and absoluteness of 
demonstration such as the Republicans have 
never been able to exhibit. The latter may 
say that it is sheer luck, but even that shows 
how great a change has come over the spirit 


of the Democratic dream. The country, with 


Napoleon, does not like unlucky generals, and 
now it is the Republican generals who are un- 
lucky.” 

Dr. Wiley of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington does not believe there 
is anything permanent or natural in the 
declines. They are rather the result of man- 
ipulation. “I know what I am talking 


about,” he is reported as saying, “because 
I have a fine big farm in the richest part of 
Loudon County, Va., and on it are twenty-five 
big, fat steers waiting for a fair price to go 
to market, I can’t get over 5 cents a pound 
for them. Just think of that, will you? Beef 
is 20 cents a pound in the retail market, but 
the farmer can get but 5 cents for his. The 
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Only $100 


Persons of small means often do not appre- 
ciate the opportunities for safe investment 
afforded by sound $100 bonds, 

The small investor has viewed the owner- 
ship of a bond as rather beyond him—think- 
ing only of bonds as being in $1000 denomina- 
tions. 

Yet $100 will buy a safe bond yielding as 
high as 6% per annum jnterest—this bond 
being issued under the same mortgage, with the 
same security and with the same rate of interest 
as the $500 and $1000 bonds of the same issue. 

Opportunity to make money by saving 
money is offered in the purchase of $100 
bonds, 

To the owner of one of these $100 bonds 
there comes a sense of personal pride in being 
a bond holder. The incentive thus created 
leads to the purchase of more bonds—the 
saving of more money—the increase in the 
earning power of the money already saved. 

Moreover, money invested in bonds is not 
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Become A Bond Holder— 


Necessary 


Safe, Secure $100 Bonds Yield as High as 6%4—They 
are the Best Investment for Those of Small Means. 


necessarily “tied up.” Good bonds are re- 
ceived by bankers everywhere as security for 
loans. 


More than a quarter of a century of uniform 
success by the executive officers of this com- 
pany in the actual selection, construction and 
operation, as well as the financing of electric 
and steam railroads, hydro-electric plants, over 
forty water works properties and other enter- 
prises in different parts of the United States, 
amply protects the investor in the securities 
offered by this house. 


That our experience has been an equal pro- 
tection to our clients and to ourselves, is indi- 
cated by the fact that since the organisation of 
this house there has never been a single day’s 
delay in the payment of either principal or 
interest on any bond which it has sold. 


We own outright every bond we offer for 
sale, which means that the most thorough 
investigation of this bond we offer has been 
made on our ow# account. 


$100 BONDS 


Those who have funds available for investment amounting to $100 


or more will be interested in a new booklet we have just issued, entitled 


“$100 Bonds.” It describes a bond in simple language and explains 
the great wealth of the French people—due largely to the investment 


in bonds of small denominations. 


Write for it. 
For convenience address Department F 


2 &. 


KUHN, Inc. 


BANK FOR SAVINGS BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Kuhn, Fisher & Co., Incorporated, 15 Congress St., Boston 














7% per Annum 


Assured by Record of the Company which 
has met every obligation for over eighty 
years: 

Secured by Earnings three times require- 
ments: 

Average for 6 years - - - - 26.42% 
Year ended March 1, 1910, 30.85% 

Reassured by Increasing Business. 
This offering is to facilitate handling: 

1. Anincreased volume of unfilled orders 
($23,000,000) from our leading railroads 
and Municipal, State, and Federal govern- 
ments, 

2. Over $65,000,000 additional business 
awaiting award from the same depend- 
able sources, 


Full particulars, including highest banking 
references, in circular I06L, free on request. 


Bigelow & Company 


49 Wall St. BANKERS New York 
= 














For 15 Years , 
We Have Paid 


on money entrusted to ourcare. We 
have satisfied customers in practically 
every state and territory in the Union. 
Money invested with us may be with- 
drawn at any time without notice 
and without loss of dividends for a 
single day. 

Why we can pay 5%—Why our 
plan of doing business is absolutely 
safe and sound— Why our customers 
have ample security for every dollar 
invested with us is fully told in— 


The Booklet. 
Write for it today. 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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| Investors! 


Investigate These Safe 


'. Secure 6% 


First Mortgage Bonds 


For 28 years we have been selling 
bonds secured by first mortgages on 
the highest class of improved, income- 
producing real estate in the heart of 
Chicago. 


And during all those years no investor 
has ever lost a dollar of principal nor 
received his interest a day late. 


Whether the amount you have to in- 
vest be $100 or $10,000, you cannot find 
an investment which combines to the 
same extent absolute safety of principal, 
absolute certainty of income, and the 
maximum rate of interest consistent with 
these things. 


The mortgages securing these bonds are never 
for more than 50% of a conservative valuation of 
the property—often not more than 25%. And 
in every case the property is actually producing 
an income several times the amount of the in- 
terest, the taxes and all other fixed charges. 


The titles to the properties and the regularity 
of the mortgages are guaranteed by a Title In- 
surance and Trust Company. 


And the bonds are the direct obligations of 
the owner, with the actual property itself back 
of them. No holding company or trustee inter- 
venes between you and your security. 


If you have $100 or more to invest and would 
like absolute freedom from after-worry and the 
maximum of income, write us to-day. 


Wewill send you full particulars of the bonds, 
the security back of them and the free Straus 
Service by which we attend to all details, in- 
cluding the regular remittance of interest with- 
out charge. 


Then, at your leisure, you can consider, 
compare and decide. 


S.W.STRAUS & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


MORTGAGE AND BOND BANKERS 
ESTABLISHED 1882 


164 Straus Building, Chicago ©) 
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price in Chicago on the hoof is 7 cents and we 
here ought at least to get that plus the cost 
of transportation, and yet the local butcher 
dare not pay it because he would be cut off 
from his various meat supplies and black- 
listed and ruined if he did. This reduction 
of price is made because the packers are after 
some one. When they have accomplished 
their purpose they will put prices up again.” 


THE DECLINE OF CONSOLS 


During the past month a further decline 
took place in consols. The low record for 
the previous month had been about 80, but 
the price on November 14 was 78}. Much 
discussion of this matter has taken place in 
financial circles. In London the topic has 
become one of somewhat sensational reports 
in the headlines of newspapers. Posters were 
to be seen in London announcing “another 
low record in consols.’”’ An article in The 
Economist cites as the combined influences 
which have brought. about these low records, 
“dear money, sales by banks, and rumors of 
a navalloan.” Discussion of this subject has 
sometimes been scientific in spirit, but quite 
as often partizan. 

The Economist is of opinion that, despite 
sensationalism and comforting explanations 
of causes, “the weakness of consols is a 
serious phenomenon—-serious both as a symp- 
tom and as a cause.” It is a symptom of 
“the British investor’s imprudent desire 
for high yields and of the government’s im- 
politic neglect of the small capitalist,’’ while 
as @ cause it “indicates perpetual loss to 
banks, insurance companies, and financial 
houses of all descriptions.’”” Recent prices 
have made consols yield more than French 
rentes, “‘areflection that is scarcely gratifying 
to our national pride.” 

As a mitigating circumstance, The Econo- 
mist points out that the year 1910 has been 
in general a year of low records for investors. 
If one were to go through the prices of the 
best classes of investments, he would find 
“that many of them stand lower now than at 
any previous time in their history.”” While 
the returns on consols has gone up to 10s. 
6d. the yield on India 3 per cents. has risen to 
16s. 3d., and on railway debentures to as much 
as 15s. The writer proceeds to comment: 


“The rise in the general rate of interest is 
by this time a well-worn theme, and its causes 
are sufficiently well understood. The de- 
velopment of new countries and the absorp- 
tion of enormous sums of capital, the offer 
of tempting rates of interest on foreign securi- 
ties, the rapid growth of foreign share-dealing 
banks, and above all the widening of trustees 

wers, the love of luxury, and the craze for 

ig incomes on small capitals, these are all 
commonplaces of finance. But common- 
places tho they are, they seem to be very 
easily overlooked by people who talk about 
‘the unpopularity of 2} per cent.’ We are 
told by serious people that the reason why 
consols have fallen is the fact that their 
nominal rate of interest is 2} per cent.; raise 
the rate to 3 per cent. and they will im- 
mediately grow in strength and favor. If so, 
how came it that the yield on consols was 
lowest when they were a 23-per-cent. secu- 
rity? We have done our best to understand 
this theory, and, frankly, we have failed. 
Logically it is absurd, and historically it is 
inaccurate. We really can not believe that 
the English investor, more especially the Eng- 
lish investor in consols, is so irrational as to 
take a 3-per-cent. yield on a 3-per-cent. 
stock and reject 3} per cent. on a 2}-per- 
cent. stock. And, as a matter of fact, 
*3-per-cent.’ securities have suffered worse 
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Three desirable 6% Bonds 

for quick purchasers 


Rarely in our experience has it been. possi- 
ble to offer well secured 6% Public Utility 
Bonds at a price around par. This offering 
of three such issues is, therefore, unique 
and affords discerning investors an unusual 
opportunity to secure 


sound marketable securities at 
an attractive price 


Each issue is the secured obligation of a 
strong and growing public service corpora- 
tion earning net from two to three times 
interest requirements. 


In each case the bonds have been issued 
for extensions and improvements to facilitate 
the handling of increasing business which 
should result in increased earnings. 

We have prepared a special four page 
circular describing these issues which will be 


promptly mailed to all who write for it. 
Ask for Circular D-52 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Bankers and Dealers in Government, Municipal, 
Railroad and Public Utility Bonds. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


49 Wall St, 1421 Chestnut St. 152 Monree St. 424 California St. 








UNITY BUILDING 
6% BONDS 


This modern fire-proof office building is 
located in the heart of the famous ‘‘Loo 
District” of Chicago, within a block of Marshall 
Field & Co.’s retail store and an equal distance 
tom the new $10,000,000 City and County 
Building. We va 

urchased the en- 
ire issue of 


$250, 
First Mortgage 
Serial Bonds 
1911 to 1927 


issued on_this 
building, and now 
offer the unsold 
portion. The net 
rentals for five 
years have aver- 
aged nearly three 
times the interest 
on these bonds, 
and as the build- 
ing cost $800,000, 
the security is 
three times the 














amount of issue. Unity Building, 79 Dearborn Street 


Write today for full details of this unusual 
offering. Also ask for our list of Tax Bonds. 


William R. Compton Company 
3912 Home Insurance Building, Chicago 
2212 Merchants-Laclede Building, St. Louis 
**In 21 years in 44 states—no losses.’’ 
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than oF spent for consols. in ten years 
have fi proportionately a shorter dis- 
tance than the 3-and 4-per-cent. debentures 
of home railways. 

“ The immediate cause of the last drop is ad- 
mittedly the city’s apprehension of another 
enormous increase in naval expenditure, 
and the project of financing it by a naval 
loan, which has been fostered by Lord Charles 
Beresford and Mr. Balfour. We trust that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will refuse to 
consent either to the extravagant demands 
of a profligate Board of Admiralty or to the 
suggestion of a loan,” 


THE ELECTIONS 


The opinion of the financial world as to the 
result of the elections of November 8, is in 
general reflected favorably in financial news- 
papers. The American Banker treats the re- 
sult as not surprizing, altho the extent of the 
overturn “has been more decisive than was 
looked fogy even by the best informed and 
shrewdestx,political observers.” It accepts 
the result as a “popular demand for tariff 
revision.”’- Torevise, however, does not mean 
“to sweep away,” but to “amend.” After 
fifty years devoted to building up a high tariff 
wall to its present altitude, fifteen or twenty 
years will be needed for the contrary process 
of “removing one story after another from the 
lofty edifice.” Sections of the country that 
are most pronounced for revision “advocate 
conservative methods in carrying out this 
reform.” The outlook, therefore, is “bright 
for sound and practical legislation,” with no 
occasion for alarm over the result, either in 
the State or congressional elections. 

The Financial Chronicle accepts the result 
as “another vindication of faith in popular 
government.” The country has received 
“a convincing and striking illustration” of 
the soundness of the judgment of the Ameri- 
can people. The meaning of the result it finds 
to be “a nation-wide protest against the 
revolutionary and noisome doctrines to which 
certain radical leaders in both parties had 
in a steadily increasing degree been commit- 
ting them.”’ These leaders are Colonel Roose- 
velt, Colonel Bryan, and Mr. Hearst, “and 
one of the most noteworthy achievements of 
the election is that the whole three of them 
have simultaneously been consigned to 
oblivion by the popular vote.’’ The most 
dangerous of the three was Colonel Roosevelt, 
and he has “met with the most disastrous 
defeat of all.”’ 

The Financial World remarks that business 
men in general “ will breathe more freely, now 
that brass bands and political claptrap are 
things of the past.”’ Speculators and invest- 
ors alike may take heart from evidence that 
there is to be “a slow but sure return of con- 
fidence in the future.” The writer does not 
believe, however, “that a big boom in stock 
is to be thought of,” the stock market must 
be “allowed to maintain itself and seek its 
own level.’”’ Mere manipulation can not re- 
store popular confidence in securities. On 
the course in the stock market before and 
after the elections, a writer in The Evening Post 
makes some interesting comment: 


“On the stock exchange, the day before 
Tuesday’s voting, steel common shares sold 
124 points above their prices at October’s 
opening. Reading had risen 83 points, Union 
Pacific  & Paul 4g, Amalgamated Copper 
6}. October’s routine news Sed been pe ed 
of negative character or distinctly unfavor- 
able; therefore Wall Street’s assertion, that 
the action of prices was a‘ preelection boom,’ 
was reasonable. Last Monday, the strong 
drift of expectation was that the outside 
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is a perpetual income-producing asset. 


(Established 1865) 











WATER POWER BONDS 


NETTING 6% 


These bonds are secured by an absolute First Mortgage upon a valuable 
water power and athoroughly modern power plant located in the immediate 
vicinity of a permanent and exceedingly profitable market. 


The property securing these bonds represents an actual cash invest- 


The bonds mature in equal semi-annual installments from one and one- 
half to eleven years, and the margin of security will rapidly increase. 


Based upon contracts now in hand for a large portion of the power 
the net earnings of the Company will be more than four times the 
maximum annual requirement for both principal and interest. 


All contracts will be assigned to the Trustee for the protection of the 


The bonds are guaranteed and have behind them additional assets of 
over five times the amount of the issue. 


We particularly recommend these bonds for the zbove reasons and because 
a developed water power located within economical reach of a profitable market 


Ask for Circular No. 700-R. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


181 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
ured by N. W. Farm Lands, $100, $500 
and $1000 denominations; 6% payable semi: 
annually. First mortgages deposited wit: 
rust Co. Send for booklet. 
WESTERN MORTGAGE SECURITIES CO. 
Commercial Natl. Bank Bidg., Chicago, 
217 Andrus Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





MUNICIPAL BONDS 
con iad from 4% to 6% Gn han 
known. cular. 
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Wh Wie, Looks like a diamond — wears like 

@ a diamond — brilliancy guaran 
forever — stands filing and fire like a 
diamond—has no_ paste, foil or arti- 
m ficial backing. }- the cost of dia- 
monds. Set only in solid gold mount- 
ings. A marvelously reconstructed 
gem. Notan imitation. Guaranteed to 
contain no glass. Sent on approval. 
















ite for Catalog. It is free. 
moh Jewelry Co., 4155 N. B’dway, St. Louis 
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John Muir &(0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
Of Stock 


Investment of Savin gs 





We will buy for you stocks in 
quantities of 5 shares and 
upward, and bonds from 1 up- 
ward, for an initial deposit and 
monthly deposits thereafter until 
the securities are paid for in full. 
Send for Circular 34—"‘ Odd Lot Investment ” 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway, New York 




















Thomas Cort Boots and Shoes 


THOMAS CORT 


bearing this mark 


are made to supply that growing public 
which realizes the true economy of buying 
the best. For instance, ten dollars invested 
in one pair of ‘‘Cort’’ shoes will give 
infinitely more satisfaction than the same 
amount spent for two pairs of ordinary 
shoes. 

‘*Cort’’ shoes are custom quality in 
every particular, made by hand over cus- 
tom lasts, by workmen whose whole pre- 
vious experience has been in the making 
of shoes to individual measure. 

Not only ‘‘ Cort’’ shoes for street and 
dress wear, but ‘‘ Cort’’ riding and field 
boots, golf, tennis and yachting shoes 
are the world’ sstandard of correctness and 
quality. 

“* Cort’’ shoes are made for both men 
and women and they fetch 8 to 15 dollars at 
retail. Let us tell you where they may be 
had. 


THOMAS CORT 
ESTABLISHED 1884 
NEWARK, N., J. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENCY 
Martin & MARTIN, No. 1 East 35TH STREET 
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wendneteseniie ublic would show great enthusiasm at a 


a ocratic victory, opeiel in New York. 
An Enduring “But the stock market did not respond as 
Wall Street had imagined. Wednesday’s 
Christmas Gift market opened here very close to Monday’s 
level, then crumbled rapidly away. Such 
T Ti losses were made, on that day and the next, 

as 5} points in Steel, 54 in Union Pacific, 
wen mes 5} points in Steel, 54 in Union Pacific, 53 
in Reading, and 54 in St. Paul. Some stocks 

Over :: 2: 2:|}f}lost all of their October rise. 

“There were various explanations. The 
—— wa a fie — — 
rophets orgotten t the election- 
q Had yon ore thought of the matter wedk booms of 1908 and 1904 occurred on the 
in that light? Yet that is exactly basis of 2-per-cent. money and plethoric bank 
what one of our Ten Year 6% Coupon ameren: neither of which exists to-day. 
i ere been too much company in the 
Bonds would provide. October rise, and too many ‘tips’ to sell on @ be 
Wednesday. Finally, Wall Street had so pe 






















































































@ Twenty times over —every six 





months for ten years—it would pay to conve its mind on the ‘Roosevelt issue’ 
the holder the highest interest-return as to forget the uncertainties involved in a ; V), hs 
consistent with safety. general landslide.” 255 Sizes t] 
@ Twenty times over it would be a swe Collars 
pleasant reminder of. the giver. j 8 for 500. a n 
@ Twenty times over it would com- THE OUTLOOK IN THE STOCK MARKET} with LINOCORD Buttonholes . 
bine a happy observance of sentiment that retain the style, set, fit and size of the collar after 7 
idk Ges Soccdng ef w slnssinn nines Following the steady rise in securities dur-| continued wear and laundering, , t 
in thrift. ing October there occurred immediately after TION Ter get yPooklet AVIA: 0 
@ Why not give a Bond this year to the election a recession. A common explana- the encyclopedia of correct dress. 7 






your wife or son or daughter or to |fj| to" was that people had bought stocks before 
If? the election in anticipation of a rise in case 
cst ‘ of Democratic success. The rise having con- 
gq Why not for their sake add the tinued up to the day of the election, they then 
weight of your example to this fast- |}}| offered their stocks for sale in such quantities 
growing, present-day practice —the |}}| as to cause a decline; in other words, the 
giving of practical and enduring gifts of supply became greater than the demand, and 
real worth at Christmas time, and con- |}}| Prices fell. This result came therefore, in Decidedly 
° ft that will d pursuance of a custom long familiar on the | 
sider a gift that will not Te ete eKed Stock Exchange, of selling stocks on good 
ciate, wr ta of = sneha aia news and thus forcing declines. To Your Interest 
more valuable every day unt! maturity Moody’s Magazine says of the advance in 


‘ . An opportune time is at hand—one that 
A-R-E Ten Year prices during October, that there was “ab-|| aemands the attention of every. intelligent 


GEO. P. DE & CO., 507 River SL, Troy, N.Y. 
IDE Shirts—¢1.50 and upward. 











solutely no investment-buying, nor was the|| and thoughtful investor. Urgently and 
6% Gold Bonds rise justified by any improvementin business.” || briefly our statement is this —The interest 
giaioteg eet tard fl csty or urge aking inert The eee || Fipgt Mort 
: a ently by large in . e grea 7 
ha ts ~~ ade he est rise took place where.the short interest First Mo e Farm Loans 
ectual ownership of selected New York real was heaviest. For example, in steel common, || ;-pigher today than it has been for several years 


which, altho the steel industry was in‘a con- |} past, and is higher than it is likely to be for some 
dition to justify lower prices, was pushed up || {Sward lower interest rates, and the wise investor 
higher than any other stock. So too of such || should act at once and avail himself of the 
active and speculative railroad stocks as |j Present advantage. 

@ These bonds are issued in denominations of Union Pacific, St. Paul, Reading, and New|] ,,Write today for booklet containing a large 
$100, $200, $500 and up, making them es- York Central, in which a large short interest a 


St cr ay ter find suman Th wee "peied wp | "rm Om ces mee 


and at the end of ten years return the original to higher figures with great ease and even in MINNEAPOLIS TRUST (OMPANY- 


investment in cash. the face of adverse elements affecting all of 
these properties.” 105 Fifth Street South, 

Weise to-day for ki si the full deteal The view that was often met with in Wall || Est-1888 Minneapolis,Minnesota, Est. 1888 
p Bry: oe Ten Year 6% Cold Bonds, 20 that you Street, that conditions had shaped them- 
will have time to act before Christmas selves for a permanent tendency toward 


American val (state (ompany: higher prices, the writer in Moody’s does not 
Real share. He believes that there is little in the 
Capital and Surplus, $1,851,154.38 


Founded 1838 penile, ein iia situation really to warrant such a view. 6% SECURED 


Sveuts ‘dines Beptember | have “wces thea ae 
Room 504, 527 Fifth Ave., New York |ll\ ever emphasized the fact that we have not} fi] CERTIFICATES 


yet reached the real culmination of the bear] f Real Estate securing the Mort- 
market.” He gocs so far as to assert that we gages on which our Certificates are 


are likely to see average prices of stocks back based is improved and worth double 
near the figures of last July, before we can} 14 the obligation. The property is 
—— feel that the trend has definitely changed.| [74 located in the best parts of Salt Lake 
He does not believe that the political cam-| — 4 City and is constantly increasing in 
eo a, ae eee paign, or its results, will have much to do with} [74 value. No safer investment - be BF 
the final course of prices, more fundamental} #4 obtained than our Secured Certifi- Be 
Pum from stream, pond or ; . <i ae . HA 
Spring. Water raised to any heightin ¢ | causes being operative. These concern chiefly cates yielding 6% interest perannum fq 
any qeuntiy. No expense = E cum the trade situation of the country. Reaction payable monthly, quarterly, or semi- BF 
ra hadi iy “able. Thousands ¢ | has not yet gone far enough “to warrant Wall annually. 
— all highly endorsed. Entire 5 | Street in discounting a revival throughout Write for booklet ‘‘F.’’ 


on assured with every 


the country.”” This reaction he believes will i 
GH ; 
FOSTER bury reach its culmination in the early part of the Cogitel snd ‘Senples $090,000.00 . 


new year and the low level of prices will SALT LAKE SECURITY 


probably be reached about the same time. 


He doubts the fundamental soundness of the €>TRUST COMPANY 


























tention or expense 


maintsin, Book § |recent revival in the bond market. It was| |} >:SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH: : 


of helpful suggestions free. Write us. 
Power Specialty Co., 2140 Trinity Bldg., New York 


rather “a manipulated movement,” just as FE.MCGURRIN, PRES. EST. 1886 


the stock market activity was manipulated. 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS 

Statistics of gross earnings for railroads in 
October are presented in The Financial 
Chronicle of November 12. Treating these 
roads as a whole, they show for that month 
“diminished amounts of gains,’’ while a few 
separate companies or systems “actually 
record larger or smaller losses.” This con- 
dition is regarded by the writer as important 
“because of the tendency of operating ex- 
penses to rise in a marked way,” and because 
further most companies are under the 
necessity of earning interest or dividends for 
larger capitalization, due to their having 
been obliged to make very extensive new 
capital outlays. The Chronicle presents a 
table of October earnings comprizing 81,491 
miles or considerably more than one-third of 
the railroad mileage of the country. On this 
mileage there was an increase, as compared 
with October, 1909, of $1,840,328 or 2.14 per 
cent. Of the 49 roads contributing returns 
to this statement, 17 showed decreases, some 
of these being, however, for small amounts. 
The slackening of general trade was, of course, 
accountable for these returns. 


AMERICAN SECURITIES IN EUROPE 


Edward D. Fisher, in a paper read before 
the American Bankers’ Association at its 
recent national convention, asserted that 
American bonds in foreign markets will 
have a bright future before them when cor- 
rective measures against abuses in security 
issues shall have been adopted. What is 
urgently needed is greater assurance to pros- 
pective bondholders as to the intrinsic value 
of an investment. The Financial World 
comments on this paper with approval. 
Graft and scandals generally in the manage- 
ment of our corporations have frightened 
foreigners away from us. Since the life- 
insurance corruption was laid bare “only a 
very few bond issues have been really success- 
ful.” Because of this prevailing distrust 
syndicates for years have been unable to get 
rid of bonds that intrinsically were excellent. 
Government supervision over bond issues will 
help us greatly with European investors, 
where for many years to come we must find 
markets for securities. Our own country, 
rich tho it is, will not be able “to absorb all 
the bonds which will have to be issued for the 
development of the country.” We have not 
yet reached the condition of England, France, 
or Germany as an investing people, having 
too much work to do in building up a vast 
country. The American, moreover, usually 
has a business of his own into which to put 
his money and is not looking for investments 
in securities. Europeans, as a class, are more 
accustomed to invest in securities than to 
undertake enterprises of their own, but of 
late years they have become extremely 
cautious as to American issues. The writer 
cites some recent efforts to sell our bonds 
abroad. There was one issue which, altho 
sound and attractive, was turned down by 
European bankers, and another issue, tho 
put out by one of the best railroads, in the 
country, succeeded only on “hard and most 
humiliating terms.” 


THE TRADE SITUATION 


Dun’s Review notes as important for its bear- 
ing on the future buying power of the country, 
the official confirmation of the harvesting of 
“the biggest corn crop on record,” this crop 
being more than 3,000,000,000 bushels. The 
business outlook for the present remains 
«doubtful and under conservative control,’ 
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be dependent on others ? 


you doing your duty by your family > 
What would happen to your wife and 
children if you were taken away > Would 
your wife have what she has now >? Would 
your children be educated > Would they 
Would your wife have to earn 
her own living? #@ These are most serious questions 
which every good man should answer to his own satis- 
faction. #@ Life Insurance is the one sure way to make 
provision for your family after you are gone. & There is 
no other luxury in the world like the thought that what- 
ever happens to you your family is provided for. #& Get 
some Life Insurance before you become disqualified. 











“Strongest in the World” 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES—Paul Morton, President—120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





























Agencies Everywhere! None in your town? Then why not recommend to us some good man—or 
woman—to represent us there—Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 
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THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York 


Without committing myself to any action, I would like to know what it would cost to secure an Equitable 


PER pear eh nea years of age 
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SUCCESSFUL tcccners, covering the subject of 
TEAGHING i. vp Tamo, cloth, $1.00 net 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 





LEMAIRE 


OPERA GLASSES 


LEMAIRE 
Field Glasses 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Used in the Army and Navy 





For BILIOUSNESS Try 


Hunyadi Janos 


NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 
Avoid Substitutes 

















ATONIA... 
GASTRICA 


By Achilles Rose, H.D., and Robert Coleman Kemp, H.D. 
VALUABLE little treatise on some of 
the chronic disorders and diseases of the 

stomach. Itis a book that will be of immense 

value to the physician in his daily work, 
D. B, St. John Roosa, M.D.: ‘‘t have no éubt of the 
value of this contribution to the therapeutics of the stomach.” 


C. I. Patterson, M.D., Manhattan State Hospital, Ward’s 
Island,N,Y.: “I find it most instructive and interesting.’” 


12mo, eleth, illustrated, 215 pp. $1.00 net; hy mail, $1.09, 
FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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and money. There are short articles by specialists and 
leaders in the various fields of social work dealing 
with every phase of sociological conditions. The en- 





Divorce, Housing, Insurance Problems, Jewish Col- 
onies, Land Ownership, Militarism, Negro Question, 
Occupations, Prostitution, Public Ownership, Rail- 
roads, Single Tax, Intemperance, Unionism, Wages, 
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October, 1908, and of 10.4 per cent. from 
October, 1907, the year of the panic. As to 
liabilities, these were 20 per cent. larger this 





wade is entirely new and up-to-date (1908). Wealth and Concentration, Women’s Movements, etc. 

A Few Prominent Endorsers: Hon. Oscar 8. Straus, Jane Addams, James L. Cowles, Prof. Hugo Munsterberg, Henry George, Jr. | smaller than in October, 1908, and represented 

Price in Cloth, $7.50; Sheep, $9.50; ? , P 

saroees, $12; “b sneseuons| tia on iz Funk & Wagnalls Company “EW york less than 7; of the loss recorded for October, | 
1907. Bradstreet's, in a table, presents a ; 

record of failures with assets and liabilities 

for October during the past eighteen years as 


with the volume of transactions “consider- he 
ably below fu!l capacity.” The financial mu 
Tea—and How to Make It & situation “continues to maintain an ascen : 
ency over the commercial.” One important jnc 
First impress this fact on your mind: “If you boil it you eo peeves _ been removed by an 
spoil it.” To boil tea is to extract the tannin and sacrifice the delicate eles ak a eee ee - pe a ™ 
flavor and aroma that make tea the most delicious of all beverages. national prosperity,” being, in fact, “nearly a 
Draw fresh water from the tap. 5 —— waa hae — og og: am po 
ayaa rings. Peer or hesitation is the fac the iron 
Let it boil until in its furious bubbling it strives to escape from spout and steel trade is waiting for the railroads to 
and cover of the kettle. make purchases, and the railroads are waiting 4 
4 Use an earthenware vessel as large as your regular teapot. Scald it with the boiling water. for the rate question to be settled. The feel- 
Then while the teapot is still warm put in one full teaspoonful of “Salada” Ceylon Tea ing that prevails as to the future is, on the 
for every two cups of tea. whole, hopeful. Trade in general has become Li 
Pour the bubbling, boiling water on the tea. Set the vessel on the back of the stove and let somewhat more favorable than it was, be- 
the tea steep for five minutes—no longer. Then pour the liquid into a heated teapot and cause more seasonable weather has stimulated M 
serve. Tea made in this way will retain its delicious flavor as long as it is kept hot. retail and jobbing transactions. 
Ask your grocer for a 10c trial package of “Salada” 
Tea. It makes 40 cups. If for any reason your grocer can- FAILURES FOR OCTOBER 
not supply you, send us his name and address and 10c. ‘ Ir 
(stamps or coin) and we will mail a package to you and While reports of trade in the past few 
see that your grocer is supplied. Our booklet—“ The months have been at the best only fair, and 
Story of the Tea Plant —mailed free. in places distinctly not good, the October 
“Salada” Tea Co., ipa lh nay ini, - SP gripes a = — by Bradstreet’s 
BRANCHES: B Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Cl Pi : q avorable when contrasted even 
Yearly sales over 22,000,000 Packages St. Louis; Terente and Montreal, Toca me with the very small total for September.’’ 
The totals of liabilities, as well as the totals 
of failures, are “encouraging.” They make 
“an especially cheerful showing when con- 
trasted with the same months of 1907 and 
Si t t h B to quickly put you in touch with Civic and Social Conditions | 1908, when panic stress was severe or recovery 
us e oo so that you may discuss them in society, pulpit or on the platform | therefrom was not greatly advanced.” These 
from the standpoint of a man fully informed. Needed by every Clergyman and Lawyer, every Politician | teturns for October “are among the lightest 
and Public Speaker, every Reform and Social Settlement Worker. These men know how necessary itis for them | of the present year.” Coming, as they do, 
The reliably informed on the many — of Social een “after a spring and summer of rather quiet : 
e trade,” they are “especially favorable.” 
New Encyclopedia of Social Reform—1 Vol. |“tnocissetheewer ony str fare wit ! 
WILLIAM D. P. BLISS, Editor-in-Chief, assisted by RUDOLPH M. BINDER liabilities of $12,237,371, which, in the number 
contains in its 1327 large pages a practically inex- Merely a Suggestion of Contents—Accid of failures, was a decrease of 7.8 per cent. 
haustible supply of authoritative information obtain- Anarchism, Biology, Child Labor. Christian Socialism, | from October a year ago, of 19 per cent. from 
able nowhere else save at great expenditure of time Cities and Reform, Cooperation, Corruption and Causes, 1 
( 
; 


year than last, but they were 29 per cent. 





follows: 

Number Assets Liabilities 
S010 5 867 $6,013,319 $12,237,371 
ONO os ca 941 4'330,764 10,088,535 
TO08 3... 20 1,072 6,198,700 17,424,765 
BOOT iss e555 § 146,916,180 172,675,890 
SOOO ose 60 es 79 6,842,982 12,224,518 
Spi 810 6,325,372 12,833,779 
17 Rea eeiecaaee 84 - 4'736,190 10,323,006 
CaN ate 910 25,176,067, 34,499,716 
Raat 80 "453,04 8,961,154 

BOG ss ocak 895 4,236,040 9,501, 
a (2c BS Raapase gaia 
Pleasantest to we FOO8 cuca 1,035 "431,528 14,809,391 
Best IN aaa Se 
wear BAOB ooo on oe 1320 10,051,682 19,093,873 
: : he cc ee 1,146 7,935,646 14,716,881 
TS velvety softness is a gentle caress to the skin fy} | 1893......... 1,753 36,119,509 54,948,748 


—its warmth a grateful luxury to the body— 
its springy elasticity a comfort to activity. 


Velvetrib is the improved idea in Winter Under- 

wear. It is knit of two closely interwoven layers and 

ag. s is alike on both sides. Without coarseness of yarn 
or bulkiness of fabric, strength, warmth and velvety 

MEN softness are obtained. It is as soft as fleece- 


In the matter of geographical distribution, 
the number of failures this year was fewer 
than last year, except as to the Northwest 
and far West. The liabilities, however, were 
larger in the Middle States as well as the West 
and Northwest. In New York failures were 
fewer, but liabilities were larger. 


lined underwear, but is without its fuzziness and 
BOY. es rigidity. By actual test it possesses 80 to 100% more 


TAXATION IN GERMANY 


“Few countries,” says a writer in The 
Economist (London), “have put up with so 
much taxation as modern Germany.” Be- 
sides the indirect taxes, due to what is some- 
times called the “ scientific tariff’ of Germany, 
there are several kinds of income tax to which 
the German is subject. A short comparative 
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WA VELVETRIB Union Suits are Sttength than any other underwear of equal weight. 
, Perfection in Fit and Comfort 
. NTEED! 
Velvetrib, send us hisname. We'll Velvetrib IS GUARA tg 
mail you booklet and sample of 
tearing, bagging—or money back. Velveirib is 
made of especially prepared Egyptian yarn. In 


If your dealer doesn’t sell 
labricand tecthatyouarceurpliea, @8ainst irritation of the skin, shrinking, ripping, 
Underwear 7 : 
Saks. ©: medium and heavy weights for men and boys. 
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statement, compiled by The Economist, shows 
the amount of direct taxation, both state and 
municipal, that is payable by an Englishman 
in London and a German in Frankfort, on an 
jncome of $5,000, of which $2,500 is earned 
and $2,500 derived from investments. In 
each case the taxpayer is assumed by the 
writer to live in a house with a rental value 
of $500. Following is the result stated in 
pounds sterling: 
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LONDON 
Income-tax— See eae | 
On £500 earned, at 9d.....,.......4.. 18 15 0 
On £500 unearned, at ls 2d........... 29 3 4 
4718 4 
Land tax and house duty.............. 7 2:6 
* Total of State taxes.......... ...55 0 10 
Municipal taxes— 
Poor rate, general rate, and water rate.30 0 4 
8 1 2 
FRANKFORT-0/M 
Income-tax— £) #8 
Last year £30, NOW. oo... ccc estes 36 0 0 
Plus tax on £1,000, capitalized at 4 per 
cent.=25 years’ purchase = £25,000 
(last year £12 10s) now............ 15 0 0 
: 51 0 0 
Municipal taxes— 
125 per cent. of Item 1 of 
State income-tax (last 
year 110 percent.)...... £45 00 
Water rate, 4cent.on £100 4 00 
Tax on house ay ive ee eee 
Inhabited house duty..... 1160 
Church and poor rates.... 3 12 0 
Various other rates........ 1160 
60 4 
lll 4 0 


The Economist calls attention to the favor- 
able comparison thus made by the British 
system. Readers are asked to bear in mind 
further that no distinction is made in Ger- 
many between incomes earned and incomes 
invested. Other facts to be remembered are 
that in Prussia all incomes from $225-upward 
must pay a tax, while in some other German 
states the assessment goes as low as incomes 
of $100. The tax, moreover, is assessed, not 
only on the earnings of the father, but on 
those of the entire family. The Economist is 
of opinion that tariff reformers in Great 
Britain, once they become familiar with these 
facts, will not “talk glibly” of British capital 
being driven to Germany by excessive home 
taxation. 


RAILWAY FARES HERE AND IN EUROPE 


Some data bearing on the cost and com- 
fort of passenger travel in this country as 
compared with Europe have been compiled 
by an experienced traveler, who gives the 
results of his observations in The Official 
Railway Guide. They are summarized in The 
Financial Chronicle. Figures are given for 
every thousand miles actually traversed on 
European roads, many of which are owned 
and operated by governments. The ter- 
ritory traversed lies within what approxi- 
mately is a square of about 600 to 900 miles, 
an area about equivalent to that part of the 
United States lying east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Ohio. Sleeping-car fares are 
eliminated from the comparison, which is 
restricted to first-class tickets “such as the 
average passenger buys in either country.” 
Nor are the European trains de luxe considered 
or the commutation rates prevailing near 
large cities. The Chronicle says of the tabu- 
lar results: 


“A tabular presentation is made for each 
country, made up of eleven routes for each, 
these routes having about the same range 
of length and footing up about the same, 
2,154 miles in Europe and 2,211 in North 
America. The average speed is 30.41 miles 


look clean. 


A clean looking bathroom 


HE reason why tiles are more used in bath- 
rooms than anywhere else in the American 
home is because they not only are clean, but 
Both are important. 


It is almost impossible to have a perfectly satis- 
factory bathroom without tile. 
you build, send for the book, ‘‘ Tile for the Bathroom.”’ 

If you are building, you will be interested also in 
these three books : 

















“Tiles for Fireplaces’”’ 
“ Tiles for the Kitchen and Laundry’? 
‘Tiles on the Porch Floor” 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
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If you think so, before 




























g Seventh Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 












































Finishes for Concrete Surfaces 


Ordinary paints, when used on concrete, peel. crack and wear off, 
Trus-Con Finishes become part of the concrete and resist wear. 

nm Floor Enamel is dampproof, stainproof and prevents 
the formation of concrete dust on cement floors. Produces a tile- 
like surface which resists wear and is easily cleaned by mopping. 
Furnished in a variety of colors. 

n W. inishes make walls absolutely dampproof and 
allow the masonry to retain its natural texture, preserving its beauti- 
= oo and replacing a cheerless monotony with delicate artistic 

n 
Tell us condition and size of surface to be finished and we 
will send free sample. Booklet ond Color Card free. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 
436 Trussed Concrete Building Detroit, Mich. 
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er gas on the plateau. 
old not only the pitcher, but a half dozen glasses as well. 














rom WANAMAKERS 


Ordering by Mail, from a House of Character, is a Good Plan 





It is large enough (diameter 9 inches) to 


By special arrangement with the manufacturer, we can de- 
liver these to your nearest express office, charges prepaid. 


Price $8 Prepaid Order No. 149 





Pitcher Our Special Christmas Catalog 
Plateau  °f selected Gift Items, and 1,000 illustra- 
Sterling Silver tionsof toys and games,the latest novelties 


Ornamentation. 
Classic in Sim- 
Plicity, Unusual 
in Value. 

The pitcher is 
of beautiful, clear 
glass, decorated 
with a charming 
Sterling Silver de- 
posit Grecian bor- 
der, 2% inches 
wide. It is of a 
most convenient 
size, 8% inches 
high, holding 34% 
pints: splendidly 
shaped, spreading 
to 5 inches at the 
base. The handle 
is substantial and 
graceful. The 
sterling silver or- 


of foreign and domestic manufacture, 
will be ready November 25. Just write 
us on a postal, “Send me Christmas 
Catalog No, 39.” 


Practically every page of our General 
Winter Catalog contains suggestions for 
Christmas Giving, and 32 pages are de- 
voted especially to that purpose. If you 
havn’t a copy, ask us for this also. 


We pay postage, anywhere, on mail 
shipments of $5 or more. See Catalog 
for Freight and Express Free Delivery 
Terms throughout the United States. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


New York 


namentation on 
the pitcher is du- 


Christmas orders received now, with cards for en- 
closure, will be reserved and mailed as directed. 
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The DuPont Powder Company bought 
FIVE HUNDRED and TWENTY-ONE 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. 


Typewriters 
ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT A 





%. wy 
(The biggest order ever placed by any 
firm or corporation for typewriters for their 
own use) because their own mechanical 
experts sitting as a jury, said it was un- 
questionably the best. 


They examined all competing makes, tested 
them under every condition of stress and 
strain, and voted unanimously in favor of 
the L. C. Smith & Bros. The DuPonts 
thus rendered you an invaluable service. 
Lacking mechanical of your own 
you can safely rely upon the decision of 
these five engineers, at the height of their 
calling who were willing to stake their 
professional reputation on the L. C. Smi 
& Bros. Typewriter. 


Many large concerns have already been 
guided by this expert opinion and have 
standardized, as the DuPonts did, with the 
typewriter that stood the test. There 
could be no test more thorough, or more 
unbiased decision. 
Send today for our “‘DuPont’’ Booklet 
L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
(Branches in All Large Cities) 
Head offices for , Asia and Africa: 
19 Queen Victoria St., London, E. C. 













Fascinate, educate youn; 
Wondorfal Or. Richter's Anchor Blocks 
The toy that teaches. Learn how to edu- 
cate your child while it plays. Get our 
Book of color eo and all Free. 


Beautiful Free 
Inquire of dealer or send today for Free Book of — to 


. AD. RICHTER & CO. (of Rudolstadt, Germany.» Amerie 
can office, 215 Peal: St., Dept. 4038, New York City. 








e Real Estate First Mortgage Bonds 
secured by productive farm lands or Kansas City, 
( ) Missouri, vi "ene on Ay 
nds 


yielding rab = 3. pone Fs direct taxation on 
the “Middle Weak *” Securities backed 
by sxperionce, and ——. Ask for Circular E64 
Sher 


D"’ iMaERCE TRUSE c COMPANY 
Mis 






















The wonderful New Healthful #4 
AL elena i 
ay At Drnggists, Greeers and Soda } 


om Hawaiian Pineapple by 
Products Co., Ltd, 
112 Market Street, San Franeiseo, Cal. 
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per hour in Europe and 38.62 in North 
America; the average fare is $76.55 for the 
-errgren 2,154 miles, —_- $50.45 for the 

2,211 American miles. works out at an 
average of 3.55 cents for the former and 2.28 
— for the latter, but this is only part of the 

sorte Here ‘large’ or separately trans- 

roel beaches 4 is free up to 150 Ibs., while in 
Europe the rule varies from a charge for the 
entire weight to carrying a small portion 
free; including, therefore, the baggage 
charge i in Europe and the optional parlor-car 
here, the total becomes $95.97, or 4.5 cents 
per. mile.in. Europe, , against $60. 15, or an 
average of 2.7 cents:per mile in» ‘North Am- 
erica. 

“Reducing the calculation for America to 
the distance actually.traveled.in Europe, and 
including in each case 168 ]bs.:baggage, this 
is the result reached: first-class travel in 
Europe, 2,154 miles, at a rate of:30.4 miles per 
hour, cost $95. 97, or 4.46 cents per mile; in 
North America, the same distance, ncledinn 
@ reserved seat in parlor car, costs $61.56, or 
about 2.86 cents per mile. This makes the 
European cost exceed the North American 
sf over 55 per cent.; or, using another form 

statement, the passenger with his baggage 
would pay $22.25 for carriage of 500 miles, in 
Europe, in 16 hours and 27 minutes, while in 
America he could go the same distance in 12 
hours and 56 minutes for $14.30, and in a 
parlor car. Stated in still another form, ‘a 
first-class ticket in Europe may be fairly 
compared, as to price and accommodations, 
with a first-class i in America, plus a parlor-car 
seat. 


As to second- and third-class travel, the 
writer says that the “latter has no parallel 
here outside of immigrant trains, and therefore 
is not considered.” This is not strictly true, 
third-class travel being used to a considerable 
‘extent in Europe by the more well-to-do 


classes, especialy in England on special or |, 


other fast trains. It is further to be said that 
first-class travel is not resorted to in Europe 
by any means exclusively by people in com- 
fortable circumstances. The writer in The 
Chronicle says of second-class travel: 


“The second-class involves the same bag: 
ei e charge as the first-class. Taking 2, 154 
iles as the unit of comparison, and supposing 
168 Ibs. baggage to be carried, the result 
worked out is a cost of $69.26, or 3.21 cents 
= mile, at a rate of 30.4 miles per hour, in 
urope; in North America, a cost of $51.86, 
or 2.41 cents per mile, at 38.6 miles per hour, 
in the ordinary car. One who goes with only 
hand baggage pays something less here than 
the European second-class and considerably 
less than the European first-class.” 


The Chronicle, in its comments, remarks 
that this comparison incidentally “concurs 
with other examinations as to the rather poor 
success of government ownership in Europe 
as contrasted with results from private owner- 
ship in this country.” Moreover, if we accept 
these figures as “ correct arithmetically and as 
fair in respect to the method of comparison, 
it is a very moderate deduction that Ameri- 
cans have no just ground for complaint of 
passenger fares.” 


Wandered.—Bishop X. had officiated in 
the college chapel; and, tho his discourse was 
most excellent in itself, it had no obvious 
connection with the text. At dinner Prof. 
Y. was asked his opinion of the Bishop’s 
sermon. “Dear old man!” he exclaimed. 
It was truly apostolic. He took a text 
and then went everywhere preaching the 
gospel.” —The Christian Register. 
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a 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


is made from the 
best cocoa beans, 
scientifically 


blended. 


Absolutely pure, 
healthful, and 


delicious. . 





Pom 


Get the genuine with our trade-mark on the 
package 
52 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 




















CYCLOPEDIA OF 
CLASSIFIED DATES 


By REV. CHARLES E. LITTLE. A_ready-reference 
an of notable events ey the history of ail 
countries from B. C. 5004 to the present. 8vo, 1,200 
pp. Cloth, #0: ; sheep = net; half morocco, $15 
net; full ‘morocco, $18 ne 
“ juable as a book of acti to the universal his- 
sch Tavaloat world.”’—J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Toronto, Ontario. 


“A very. plastic volume, very well arranged.”—Hion, 


Thomas B. Re 
FUNK & WAQNALLS COMPANY NEW YORK 














LENSES . 


Combine Near and Far View in One Solid Lens, 
Discard your old-style pasted lenses. The prominent 
seams are disfiguring. They suggest old age. Dirt gath- 
ers at the edges. Wear Kryptok Lenses, which present 
the neat appearance of single-vision glasses, yet have two 
distinct focal points. The reading lens is fused invisibly 
within the distance lens. 









This is a Pasted Lens. 
Note the ugly seams. They 
Kryptok Lenses do not look | are unsightly, They indi- 






odd or sug- cate old 
gest old age. Past- 
age. They ed lenses 
improve detract 
one’s ap- from one’s 
pearance, appearance 


Your optician will supply you with Kryptok Lenses, 
They can be put into any style frame or mounting, or 
into your present ones. Over 200,000 people are now 
wearing them. 

Write Us for Descriptive Booklet 


Kryptok Company, 106 E. 23d St., New York 
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Travel and Resort Directory 





Travel and Resort Directory 











The Ideal Way 
Around the World 


Avoid the frequent changes of the ordinary trip around the 
World and take passage by the well known twin screw S. S. 
Cleveland of 17,000 tons, and equipped with every requis- 
ite for safety and luxurious comfort. 
New York, November Ist, 1911, second cruise San Fran- 
cisco, February 17, 1912, callingatall interesting places, viz. : 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Naples, Port Said, Suez, Bombay, Colombo, 
Calcutta (Diamond Harbour), Rang 
Manila, Hongkong, oe Kobe, Yok 
and San Francisco 
Second cruise in reverse order 


and using the great steamship, a floating palace, as your hotel. 
Cost, $650 and up, including all the necessary expenses. 
Duration 110 Days. 
Also other cruises under superb conditions to the Orient, West 
Indies and South America. 











Rates and full information on request. 


| HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 Broadway, New York 
Phila. Boston Pitts. St. Louis Chicago San Francisco 





First cruise leaving 


oon, Singapore, Batavia, 
ohama, Honolulu 














THE YACHT ATHENA 


in the Mediterranean 


A Private Yacht. 

Brief cruises,—two weeks or 
more. From Italy to Greece, 
‘aay! Dal matia. 

April to October. 

For Americans only. 

American ownership. 

American catering. 

American management. 

Scores of applications were 
refused this year for lack of 
part of your 
plans. Send for announcement for 1911. 
BUREAU OFUNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 

19 Trinity Piace, Boston, Mass. 





Tuk ATHROA 


room. Make the ATHENA 















EUROPE Best Way to Travel The 
and Orient at Moderate Cost. 1 

———————=—= Send for Bc~klet 
d.P.Graham, Ideal Tours Box 1055-D,Pittsburg 


THE ORIENT (9iI 


EGYPT—PALESTINE—GREECE 
Expert leaders and lecturers. 
Specially chartered Nile steamer. 
Our own cam: out in prey wa 
One oe CHE AT Ain Greece. 
Sail Janus? men 7% S. rents c 
Dr. H. H. Powers, 
(Seeond suiling, February 22nd, 8S. S. "Cedrie) 
Write for announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Piace, Boston, Mass. 













EGYPT, PALESTINE, 
ASIA MINOR 
Sailing January, February, April 1911 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


7 EUROPEAN TOURS 


38 to 68 Days—$215 up. 
DAVIDSON'S TOURS 
6102 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1895 — Fille, BOYD. TOURS - — III 


wre nag reared nhs sn 


ESYPT Osgicses = ORIENT 


Rowan Tile Wonka! sen, Hh baat, 


Select 9000 
mile summer 
urope tours. Pere 
sonal escort; 
wide choice of routes; eleven years’ experience; 


highest testimonials. "apply at oe ae 
THE TEMPLE TO 

















GLARK’S 28 CRUISE we 


for 
trips pe ALL IN CrUl R 
Trans-Siberian; Riviera-Italy, and 30 
by a to Europe, 


ify program desired. 
rake d RK. Times Bldg., New York. 


1 days. Sltére* 
ED. Round World; 





TOURS: ORIENT 


44th Annual Series of Tours de 
Egypt, the Nile, Holy Poa ane to 
leave Jan. 7, 11, 21, 25, Feb. 


Last de- 
parcere 


elight- 


SOUTH AMERICA Sour Weanse 
an, 28. Very complete itinerary. 
THOS. cook K & SON 
Piladelphi, Chicago, ‘tn 

Mon » Toronto, etc. 
Cook’s Travellers Che 
Good All Overt the 


ever organized. 
AROUND THE WORL 
fal’ 


Season Jan.7 oan, Ad 
six months’ to 


hg: 
Fran 


es are 
orid, 


"Ez GORIENT 


yg nd limited to ten persons. Sailing Jan:7, 














aed for each family. Special 
facilities offered toprivate families 


for jay oor Boece = the NILE 


ubir's TUS is COMPA, 38 389 Fifth Ave, N.Y. 
Oppesite the Savoy Hotel 


CRUISES to 
Poet indies 
South aimerica 
$85.0 
Weekly tours to ae Cuba, 
Jamaica $50.00 up. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
398 Broadway, New York. 


ORIENT-EUROPE 


ORIENTAL TOURS, January 25. To 
all parts of Europe. Strictly 
ustrated programs free. 


DE POTTER TOURS (32! 


832 Broadway, New York 








‘ou 
irst-Olass, 





JAPAN 
Party sails Feb. 28th, 1911. Four rocks in in 
JAPAN; extension to CHINA and A! 
THE WORLD. Miss PANTLIND, @izi ucla 
Avenue, Cleveland. 


The COLLVER Tours 


(The Best in Travel) Small Select Parties 


Round t the World Jan. 7 


North Africa and Latin Europe, Jan. 11 
|. SOUTH. ! February..4, 
JAPAN and Mar: & Apr. 
Write for the Booklet that interests you. 


THE COLLVER TOURS CO. 


424 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 














Feb. 18. Private guides and paprioges pro- | Ti 


inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Centre of Winter Out- 
of-Door Life in the 
Middle South 


Free from climatic extremes 
and wholesome in every respect. 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS, 50 COTTAGES. 
—The only resort having 3 18-HOLE GOLF 
COURSES, all in pink of condition, Country 
Club,40,000 Acre Private Shooting Preserve 
Good Guides and Trained Dogs, Fine Livery 
of Saddle Horses, Model Dairy, Tennis 
Courts, Trap Shooting, etc. 


NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED 
AT PINEHURST 

Through Pullman Service 

from New York to Pine- 


hurst via Seaboard Air 
ine. Only one night out 
























from New York, Boston 
Cleveland, Pittsburg and 
Cincinnati. 


Send for illustrated literature 
and list of Gol:, Tennis and 
Shooting Tournaments. 


Office: 
PINEHURST, NORTH 
CAROLINA, or 
Leonard 'Tutts,Own- 
er, Boston, Mass, 





ROUND THE WORLD 


Only 12 mem- exceptional 
T8| bers in the interesting 
Jan. party. features. 


Jan. 25, Eastward; $2100; Trans-Siberian $1550 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York. 





Free Trip to Europe or in 


Cem will be given 
at any time to an organizer of a ait of eight. 
Address BABCOCK’S TOURS, 11837 Dean 
Street, Brooklyn. 


FLORENCE VILLA 


Florida’s Unique Plantation Hotel. Sit- 
uated in the famed lake region. Modern 
accommodations. 

A Noted Hunting and Fishing Resort 

» Luseinus» fruit from 500-acres of orange 
groves at the disposal of our friends. 

Send for Illustrated Booklet 
H. GUY NICKERSON 
Florence Villa Sta., Fla. 




















Classified Columns 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


Patented ideas are worth money. This ad. 
wit not appear again. Send your name fora 

1911 aluminum ro and picture of airship 
over Chicago. _L. JACKER, Patent 
Attomey, 629-30 Mondancde Chicago. 


Patent your ideas $8,500 offered for one in- 
vention. Book “ How to Obtain a Patent ”’ 
and ‘‘What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free hy voy as to patentability. 3 
ent obtained or Fee retuned. We adverti: 
your patent for sale at our expense. Establish 
16 years. Chandlee & indlee, Patent 
Attorneys, 985 F Street, Washington, D.C 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send perch for free report as to 
patentability, GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 

VENT, with valuable List ‘a Inven- 
tions wanted, sent freee ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention; $16,000 
for others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co. Washington. 


Patents that Protect and Pay, Advice and 

oks free. Rates reasonable. Highest ref- 
erences. Best results. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 622 F St., Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS. IN CASH DEMAND— 
Many deals closed by our clients—one re- 
cently for $680,000.00—our proof of Patents 
that Protect. d 8c postage, ica our 3 

ks for inventors. x ‘S.& AB 

iv. 88, Washington, D.C. Estab. N80 




















EDUCATIONAL 


Classified 





Columns 








OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





We offer preparation for all Civil Service 
examinations. Jso, complete commen 
courses. State the course you want and ge 
our circular. The Maryland Taeoadone Bazi 
School, 1319 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


TYPEWRITERS, every make, each entire- 
y rebuilt and refinished; guaranteed satis- 

sronaty, or may be returned. Illustrated list 
free. Agent’s discounts. al ced Clear- 

ing House Co., 337 B’way, New York City. 





FOR WRITERS 


MONEY FOR pa lg sagne 
sold on strictly commission basis. ad- 
vance fee for selling. Revision ia ‘ype- 
writing done at reasonable charges. e 
operate under the direction of one of Amer- 
ica’s successful authors, -nd with the written 
approval ot of Ona: ig Bu ublishers. Mail MSS. 

UREAU, 818 Stephen 
Girard Buildin Bhiledeion ‘ia. 








AUTHORS: Our lists go regularly to 300 
editors. We place book Mss., fiction, tech- 
nical, educational, stories, poems, Write 
foreircul ar. 
Y. AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE, 
154 Nassau St., New York. 





More Than One Million Readers 
weekly consult the Classified Columns of The 
Literary Digest, among which ane influential 
baghars, eeceaes, me merchants, lawyers, etc. 

Your offer can be placed before this vast 
baying public at a very nominal cost—$4.50 
up per week. Write us for particulars, 


SPECIAL THIS MONTH—Rebuilt 
Remingtons, Smiths $18; Underwoods, 
Olivers $30; unusual values, Sentona govels 
write to-day; Old Reliable CO 

ATED Typewriter Ex., 245 B’way, Ye ir 





PHOTOGRAPHY 





ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations: 
Special—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
7sc with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing and Enlarging. i fone price list 2c 
stamps. 

Expert Photo Peishing? 


Wilkes Bavve, Pa. 





FOR THE TOURIST 





$8 00 Pocket Compass for $1. 50 

identically the same as made by us for the 

S. Army. Over 10,000 in use i #. the Army. 

Sicctaiane Motorists, and Travelers. Send 

for Scientific Instrument circular C I. 
SZARD WARREN CO 

Sole “wee 136 N. 12th St. ,Philadelphia, Pa. 





HELP WANTED 


RAILWAY MAIL i cg 
Internal Revenue Employees WANTED 

$90.00 per month. Examinations announced 
everywhere, January 15th. Coaching free. 
F vanicin institute, Dept. D-52 Rochester,N.Y. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT 
STORIES or for Newspapers. Pleasant 
work for you. Big pa ¥; Send for free book- 
let, tells how. UNITED PRESS SYNDI- 
CATE, San Francisco. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Engagement as financial sec- 
retary or agent to person or family of large 
interests. Mature years, trained in responsi- 
bility, and wide experience Sorpyanout the 
United States. Now at head of large force 
and receiving liberal salary. Long experi 
ence in accounts. Can anulyze manufacturing 
and operati ing statements and report on 
actual conditions of factories, oan etc. 

nd furnished in -ny amount. Willfurnish 
city personal and bank references for careful 
investigation. _ Personal _ interview desired. 
Address P.O. Box 1037, General Post Office, 
New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Beautiful Leather Album full of Pictures 
from your an, 3.00 Post-cards 30c 
per dozen. Films any size p Severnved 5c. 

UDIO REMDR NDT, 


























Wheeling, W ve 
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Xetel la Salle 


— Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


George H. Soutien. Manager 
La Salle at Madison Street, Chicago 


Hotel La Salle is already one of the famous hotels of the world 
and excels all Chicago hotels in the elegance of its furnishings, 
the excellence of its cuisine and the thoroughness of its service. 


RATES 
One Person: 

Room with detached bath: $2.00 to $3.00 per day 
Room with private bath: $3.00 to $5.00 per day 
Two Persons: 

Room with detached bath: $3.00 to $5.00 per day 
Room with private bath: $5.00 to $8.00 per day 
Two Connecting Rooms with Bath: 

Two persons, - - $5.00 to $8.00 per day 
Four persons, - - $8.00 to $15.00 per day 
Suites: $10.00 to $35.00 per day 
All rooms at $5.00 or more are 
same price for one or two persons. 


Center of Chicago’s Activities 




















As a feature of our Travel and Resort service we shall print a series of helpful 
articles with suggestions on winter vacation and tour plans in our 


WINTER TRAVEL NUMBER 


ISSUE OF DECEMBER 17. 


We know that it is the custom of large numbers of our subscribers to enjoy the pleasures of winter 
travel. A midwinter vacation is meeting with increasing favor. Many delightful travel and 
resort plans for the winter months will be set forth in our editorial columns. 

In our Travel and Resort Directory readers will find announcements of the leading tourist and 
transportation managements with definite information on the Southland, California, Mexico, 
Central America, Yucatan, West Indies, Bermuda, South America, Egypt, Palestine and the 
Nile, Italy, and the Mediterranean, Japan, the Orient, Round the World Tours, etc. 

We believe that between the articles and these announcements our readers will find this issue of 
practical value in suggesting desirable winter travel plans. 


Theliterary Digest 











att 


CALIFORNIA 


Throuch History’s Land of Romance - 


LOUISIANA, TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
SUNSET ROUTE 


The Road to the Pacific 


TRAINS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 
Oil Burning Locomotives, Rock Ballast 
Roadbed, Automatic Electric Block Signals 


DINING CAR SERVICE BEST IN THE WORLD 


For Literature Address 
L. H. NUTTING, G. E. P. A., 366 or 1158 or 1 B’way, New York 
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“J. B. C.” Washington, D. C.—‘‘ Kindly state 
whether there is any authority for the use of the 
word comprize in such an expression as ‘the rods, 
reels, and lines comprizing my fishing-outfit.’ ” 


There is ample authority for the usage in this 
sense of the word ‘‘comprize.’”’ The STanparp 
DIcTIONARY (p. 387, col. 2) recognizes this mean- 
ing by the definition ‘‘to include and cover: to 
consist of.’ A similar definition is contained in 
Murray’s New English Dictionary (Oxford), read- 
ing, ‘‘to contain, as parts making up the whole, to 
consist of (the parts specified).”” The use of the 
word ‘‘comprizing”’ is therefore correct in the in- 
stance cited. 

“Pp. G.,”’ N. Milwaukee, Wis.—'‘‘ Please give the 


correct pronunciation of the word ‘aged’ in the 
sentence, ‘He was aged fourteen years.’ ”’ 


The participial adjective ‘‘aged’’ is pronounced 
in two syllables when used in such sentences as, 
‘Time, that aged nurse,”’ ‘‘ Whose aged honor cites 
a virtuous youth”; but when its meaning is “‘of or 
at the age of,’ as in the sentence submitted, the 
word has only a single syllable. 

“F. M. P.,” E. Williamsdale, N. 8.—‘* Kindly 


give the distinctions between the words ‘latest’ 
and ‘last.’ ”’ 


The adjective ‘‘last’”’ has its most general appli- 
cation to that which follows at the ena of a series, 
in the sense of being at the end, final, closing. It 
also has the specific meaning of ‘‘next before the 
present,’’ as, last evening, last week. In this sense 
the term ‘‘latest’’ would not apply, altho it has a 
somewhat similar meaning, that of being nearest 
to the present time, or the last up to the present 
time; as, the latest 1iews, the latest book. 

““M. K.,”’ Clarion, Pa.—‘‘Can the adjective ‘un- 


mnitigated’ be applied to a person, as, ‘an unmiti- 
gated person,’ and if so, in what sense?’’ 


‘‘Unmitigated’’ may modify a noun which ex- 
presses some quality, state, or condition in itself, 
such as ‘‘unmitigated sorrow,”’ ‘‘an unmitigated 
rogue’; but it would be incorrectly used simply 
with the noun ‘‘person,’’ as there would then be 
no attribute of that person exprest by either an 
adjective or by the noun itself. 

“G. L. E.,” St. Paul, Minn.—‘'Please state 
whether there are two accepted pronunciations of 


the word ‘either,’ and the preferences, if any, of 
England and America.” 


The pronunciation f’ther (i as in machine) is 
preferable both in point of history and analogy, 
and is the more literary form of pronunciation, 
altho there is justification for both forms. In the 
seventeenth century the dialectal pronunciation ’ 
was e’ther (e as in they), but later in the eighteenth 
century the form ai’ther (ai as in aisle) was in gen- 
eral use, this being the more prevalent pronuncia- 
tion in England, especially in London. The Amer- 
ican preference is for {ther (i as in machine). 

“J. A. M.,”” Boulder, Mont.—The term of office 
for Governor of Oklahoma is four years, not three 


Important Discovery.—A sea captain and 
his mate went ashore on getting into port and 
made for the nearest restaurant. 

They ordered soup: when it arrived, the 
captain examined the curious-looking fluid 
and shouted: “Here, waiter, what d’ye call 
this?” 

“Soup, sir,’ said the waiter. 

“Soup,” said the captain, turning to the 
mate: blame me, Bill, if you and we ain’t 
been sailin’ on soup all our lives and never 
knowed it.”—Every Woman’s Magazine. 


Diplomatic.—‘The ambassador is a very 
accomplished diplomat, isn’t he?” 

“Certainly. He can tell you more about 
what he isn’t doing than anybody I ever 
knew.” —Fliegende Blaetter. 
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